OF THE AME 


Perform Right! 
4g LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Choice of the Champions in every league 


‘DEPENDABLE DRESSINGS 


for FIRST AID, for EMERGENCY _ att. 
for DISASTER, for DEFENSE 


With a distinguished record of use by the medical 
services of the Armed Forces, by other governmental 
agencies, by hospitals, by emergency and disaster 
units, by industrial clinics and first-aid stations . . . 


VASELINE STERILE PETROLATUM 


---@lwe ' have been adopted by surgeons as standard pro- 
ys STERILE, alw 
for imm i [ys READy cedure, by nurses as preferred matériel, by profes- 
“pplication, ra pe and edsy sionally-trained aid personnel as the compact, ready- 
abras; @ burn, 


made, ready-to-apply dressing of their choice. 
on, and Other 


Surface 
/Yries, 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 


Professional Products Division - New York 4, N. Y. 


Specify these superior dressings in 
the foil-envelopes to your supplier. 
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WASELINE ts THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF THE CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS‘D 


by value ? 


Then choose Moore Gym Suits. Perhaps 
this natty one-piece suit, Style A40-66, 
with its own innerbrief attached at the 
waist. Sanforized, colorfast, completely 
finished inside and out—it is represent- 
ative of Moore value—which is the best 
possible value for every dollor spent. 
This smart style comes in Sea Foam, 
Swing Blue, Tropic Green, Rio Red, 
Gold-Yellow and White. 


by smartness ? 


This winsome twosome is new, and 
every inch as smartly styled as expen- 
sive sportswear. The chic shorts, Style 
$27-80, come in White, Scarlet, Navy 
—the pert pullover shirt, Style B11-16, 
in White only. Like oll Moore outfits it 
goes sailing or to the tennis courts as 
prettily as to the gym. If you judge gym 
suits by smartness, you'll pin the blue 


ribbon on Moore Gym Suits every tine 


by price ? 

True, some gym suits cost a few pennies 
less. But to determine the true price you 
must divide the cost by the length of 
satisfactory service given. For example, 
the all-in-one suit shown will give four 
years of hard wear in the gym, double 
as sportswear and may be passed on 
to a younger sister. Price? More than 
reasonable for the service given. Style 
A12-6é in Swing Blue, Navy and White. 


£. R. MOORE COMPANY 932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, illinois 


(0 Please send me o sample Moore Gys. Suit, without obligation, except fo return it. 


Moore Gym Suits =. 


(0 Also forward another copy of your new style book. 
buy our suits direct. 


Choose Moore Gym Suits for value, smartness and price. Why 


not request a sample of one of the styles shown here, or in our 


new style book now on its way to you. Use the coupon at right. 


Address__ 


Store Nome___ 


color__ 


We buy through oa local store. 


offices in principal cities 


+ 


for health and 

recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too .. . roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


---Rubber Tire Skates--- 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 
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ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


AAHPER 
HONOR ROLL 


TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Special recognition 
in January Journal 
for 90% membership 


Tue JANUARY JOURNAL will fea- 
ture a special section devoted to 
the Association’s membership sta- 
tus. “Honor Roll’ membership 
recognition will be given to 
groups of the following types that 
have achieved 90 per cent or more 
enrollment in the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation: 

(1) Teacher-education institu- 
tions achieving 90 per cent enroll- 
ment of all women major stu- 
dents. 

(2) Teacher-education institu- 
tions achieving 90 per cent enroll- 
ment of all men major students. 

(3) Teacher-education institu- 
tions achieving 90 per cent enroll- 
ment of all men and women ma- 
jor students combined. 

(4) Teacher-education institu- 
tions achieving 90 per cent enroll- 
ment of all health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation faculty mem- 
bers. 

(5) Cities achieving 90 per 
cent enrollment of all school 
health, physical education, and 
recreation teachers. 

In addition, the feature will 
give recognition to and highlight 
the efforts of the State, District, 
and National Membership Com- 
mittee. 

Urge your colleagues and stu- 
dents to identify themselves with 
their profession through member- 
ship in the AAHPER. December 
1 is the deadline for listing in the 
January JourNaAL “Honor Roll.” 
Notify the Circulation Depart- 
ment, AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., of 
your 90 per cent enrollment on or 
before that date. Write the same 
address for any membership ap- 
plication blanks and descriptive 
folders you may need. 


1952 


Nov. 9-15 
American Education Week. 


Nov. 28-30 
U. S. Field Hockey Association National 
Tournament, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 


Dec. 29-30 


College Physical Education Association 
meeting, New York City. 


1953 
Feb. 9-11 


American Medical Association conven- 
tion, Chicago. 
Feb. 12-14 
Annual meeting of American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 
March 25-28 
Central District Convention, Sioux Falls. 
April 6-10 
Association for Childhood Education 
meeting, Denver. 
April 8-10 
Southern District Convention, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
Southwest District Convention, Logan. 
April 16-18 
Northwest District C tion, Mi 
April 19-23 
Eastern District Convention, Pittsburgh. 
April 29-May 1 
Midwest District Convention, Madison. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
YOUR DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Read YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER for 
information about your meetings, 
theme, program, etc. 

Watch the December, January, 
February, and March issues for 
special features about the coming 
conventions and for detailed pro- 
grams. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 
lessen foot and 
leg strain 
FOUND ONLY | 


* means POSTURE FOUNDATION ... 
7 Helps Your Players Go Full Speed Longer! 
1. The important “P-F" rigid wedge helps keep the 
weight of tho body where it belongs—on the 


outside of the normal foot, decreasing foot and 
leg muscle strain and fatigue, increasing 


endurance. 


2. Sponge rubber cushion, 


The X-ray shows how “P-F”’ lessens foot and leg 
muscle strain and fatigue . . . helps increase the 
endurance of your players. Other comfort and fast- 
action features include tough, molded, non-marking 
soles with traction tread for quick stops and starts 
sponge cushion insoles and heels . . extra qual- 


ity army duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers and 
air eyelets for greater playing comfort. 

Get your team “off on the right foot” with the 
right footwear. Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on “P-F”’ Basketball 
Shoes. 


Ask for “P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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Hood “Conference” 
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ALL VAT-DYE COLORS 
Red, Royal, Copen, Green, 
Gold. 


ALL SEAMS 
REINFORCED 
AND COVERED 


All Size Labels Anchored 
on Four Sides 


In Your Choice of 3 
Fine Quality Fabrics 


2-Ply Mercerized 
Durene 
Style £330 Skirtless 
Style £331 Front Skirt 
Combed Cotton 2-Ply 
Jersey 
Style £230 Skirtless $19 
Style 2231 Front Skirt $27 
Cotton Elastic Rib Knit 
Style 2430 Skirtless $15.75 
Style 2431 Front Skirt $21 
Cotton Elastic Rib Knit 
Oxford Grey 
Style 2530 Skirtless 
Style 25°) Front Skirt 


$13 
$17.50 
Send for Sauple Today! Convince Yourself 


sportswear co. 
41 UNION SQUARE, NEWYORK 3,N.Y. 


CHelsea 3-6641 


Dear Eprror: 

You will be interested in the response to 
my article “Project for 1952,” which ap- 
peared in the May 1952 Journat. 

Letters were received from various parts 
of the country. All agreed that sportswrit 
ers could render an invaluable contribution 
to the profession and to the promotion of 
a sound program of athletics in every com- 
munity in the nation. 

Sportswriters, they reiterated, are not in- 
terested in so-called “educational athletics.” 
They must be encouraged to attend and 
participate in professional meetings, so that 
our objectives will become clear. 

This article stimulated a great amount 
of thinking on this subject. Thanks for 
all your help. Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

CHartes A. Bucher 

Associate Prof. of Education 

New York University, Wash 

ington Square, N. Y. 3. 
Dr. Bucher has another fine article in this 
issue—on promoting international good will 
through physical education. See page 32. 
Dear Epiror: 

. I enjoy receiving the JourNAL very 
much and I find it an excellent source of 
information and ideas. I am looking for- 
ward to continue receiving it in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack 
448 St. John’s Ave. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Masters Theses in Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation 
by Thomas K. Cureton 
202pp. Price $3.00 
Over 3,500 individual titles from 1930 
46 cross-indexed under and 
areas. Supplements will keep the index 

up to date. 


subjects 


Revised Edition 
Research Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
by the AAHPER Research Council 
535pp. Price $5.C0 
Includes library, photo- 
graphical, and laboratory research; test 


historical, 


construction; statistical prediction; and 
writing the research report. 
Order Now 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Marian V. Miller is Assistant Director, Di- 
vision of Public Education, National Foun 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Mayhew Derryberry, chief, Division of Pub 
lic Health Education of the Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, Washing 
ton 25, D. C., is a nationally known health 
educator. He also serves as President of 
the Society of Public Health Educaters, 
and is very active in our Association. 


Wiliam L. Eck and Albert J. Nagell are 
teachers of health education at Great Neck 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


George L. Henderson is head baseball and 
basketball coach at Toluca High School, 
Toluca, Ill. Readers will recall his article 


“Those Basketball Rules!” February 1952. 


Thomas F. Johnson, assistant football coach 
at Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
is an instructor in physical education there, 
and is also baseball and swimming coach 
He has directed boys clubs and USO Clubs. 


Frederick W. Cozens, 1986 ANHPER Honor 
Award winner, is Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of California. Berkeley. 
He and Mrs. Florence Stumpf, also at the 
University, are co-authors of many JOURNAL 
and Research Quarterly articles. 


Alieene Lockhart, chairman elect of NSWA, 
has done much research and writing on the 
subject of dance, many of her articles hav 
ing appeared in the JourRNAL and Research 
Quarterly. She is an Associate Professor of 
the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


William J. Duchaine, public relations di 
rector of the American Playground Device 
Co., has his office in Nahma, Mich., the new 
playground town. 


Charles A. Bucher is Associate Professor in 
Education at New York University, Wash 
ington Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. Readers re 
member his article “Project for 1952,"" May 


1952. 


H. C. Giese is the Commonwealth National 
Fitness Officer under the Director-General 
of Health, Canberra, Australia 


Gerald B. Fitzgerald is in the field of 
Minnesota, 


Dr. 
recreation at the University of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ray C. Maul is Assistant Director, Research 
Division of the NEA; 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL STAFF NOVEMBER 1952 


Ella H. Wright 
Editor 

Jean E. Clad 

Assistant Editor 

Joan E. May 

Circulation Manaqer 
George F. Anderson 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
in charge of Advertising 

In This Issue 
e The boys in our cover pic- 
ture are really trying to get Volume 23, No. 9 
that ball! It’s friendly basket- 
ball rivalry between Mont- 
gomery Blair and Bethesda 
High Schools, Maryland. Pho. Health Education 
to by Russell Kifer, junior at 
Montgomery Blair High. 
e For easy reference, a com- 
plete listing of all AAHPER 
committees appears on pages 
35-38. Information about 
1953 Association awards is on Physieal Education 
99 - g 
pages 29 and 30. 1-3-1 Attack George L. Henderson 
e Let the Editor know wheth- Football Bel in Coll F. Joh 
er you like the new feature 


“Editor’s Mail’ — or you American Sports from the Side'ines 
might write the Editor a tee. Frederick W. Cozens and Florence Stumpf 


ter for the column! Aileene Lockhart 


e Don't miss the Recreation 
Policy Statement, p. 19. 


a Department of the NEA 


A Radio Project Teaches Your Class Marian V. Miller 
Education for Better Health.............. Mayhew Derryberry 


Health Units That Meet Pupil Needs 
William L. Eck and Albert J. Nagell 


Recent Studies in Dance 


Playground Equipment Maintenance 


William J. Duchaine 


Physical Education—Medium for Promoting Internation- 
al Good Will Charles A. Bucher 


Carl A. Troester, jr. 
Secretary 


George F. Anderson 
Asst. Executive Secretary : 
Australia Adopts School Camping H. C. Giese 


Consultant in Health Education 
AAHPER Recreation Policy Statement, Part I 
. Bertram Kessel 


Gerald B. Fitzgerald 


Rachel £. Bryant 
in ical Education 
and Women’s Athletics 


}. Bertram Kessel 
Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 


AAHPER Honor Roll to Be Announced 
Has Demand Overtaken Supply ?.................... Ray C. Maul 
Nominate Your Candidates for AAHPER Awards in 1953 


Boerd of Directors 


President 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York City 


President-elect 


Ruth 24 Cait, 
California, Los 24, Calif. 


Association Committees, 1952-53 


Past -President 
Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Sait take City, Utah 
Vice-President, Health Education 
Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, tit 


Vice-President, Physical Education 


Ray ©. Duncan, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va 
Vice-President, Recreation 


Ben W. Miller, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


District Representatives 
Central: Louis F. Keller 
Eastern: William L. Hughes 
Midwest: Anne Finlayson 
Northwest: Howard . House 
Southern: Thomas E. McDonough 
Southwest Weed Guthrie 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 (6th St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 
Send old address with the new, 
closing if possible your address iabel. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. Du- 
plicate copies cannot be sent. 


Features 


Coming Events, p 


2—Editor’s Mail, p 4—About the Authors, 


p 4—New Books in Brief, p 40—Spotlight on the Dance, p 44 
—Recreational Therapy, p 46—Coast to Coast, p 48—Women 
in Athletics, p 50—How We Do It, p 52—International Scene, 
p 54—Research Bulletin, p 60—Your District Reporter, p 61 
—Advertisers in This Issue, p 64. 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and —— SED monthly, September to June inclusive, by 


the American Assoviation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 
class matter at rate of postage provided under 31.40 PLR at 


entry at Baltimore, Md. Views and a ms expressed by authe 


membership dues covers ripti mn fee 
the Regu OTs (for students, $2.50); Professio membe 
students, $5). Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member 
and ins stitutic ms ($5 r Journal: $10 for Jeurnal and Research Quart rly) 


of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American Association for Heaith, Physical Edu 


Membershi start 


zation and is a Department of the National Education Association. 


muneration can be made. The contents of previous 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
6 c 


the Post e wast 
necessar iy, those of the Association Subscription prices: $2 


issues of the Journal can he found hy 
Education, and Recreation, National 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Entered as second 


under the Act of March 3 7 Additional 


All members of the Association rereive 


up cluding $3 Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for 
an AAHI’ER member. Regular rates apply for libraries 


request. Single copies of the Journal 60c; 
lon founded in 1855, ts @ non-profit organi 
contribution to the orefersion. 


uniting Education Index. Copyright 1952 he 
ssociation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
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Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


A basket in the making at a high school 
basketball game. 


OST BASKETBALL coaches agree 
M that the key to successful ol- 
fense is: Spread the defense, and 
overpower it with two-on-one and 
three-on-two situations. 

Screens often are used to gain a 
manpower advantage. Inside and 
outside “picks” can be used to shake 
players loose from their guards. 
Many mentors design screening at 
tacks, with continuity of action and 
repeated scoring thrusts as integral 
parts of pre-set patterns. 

All of which leaves the players 
somewhat confused and frustrated— 
faced with the problem of having to 
learn and continually practice a se- 
ries of complicated plays. 


Purpose of 1-3-1 Attack 


Double purpose of the 1-3-1 at- 
tack, as described here, is (1) to 
spread the defense and (2) provide 
opportunities for outnumbering de- 
fensive players in scoring territory. 

Result: Calculated, “percentage” 
shots and good rebounding position, 
plus two men in position to stop fast 
breaks. 

Merrill “Duster” Thomas, basket- 
ball coach at Pinkneyville, Ill, High 
School, used the 1-3-1 as part of his 
attack—and took four teams in seven 
years to the state finals, winning the 
championship in 1948. 


b 


ATTACK 


a high school basketball coach 
gives pointers for good playing 


by GEORGE L. HENDERSON 


Attack Formation 


Basic attack formation is shown 
in Diagram 1. Player | brings the 
ball down the floor alone. He must 
be cool-headed, quick-witted and an 
expert dribbler. His size isn’t too 
important, and a coach often can 
find a smaller member of his squad 
who has the necessary qualifications. 
The offense is more potent, especial- 
ly against a good defensive team, if 
he can make a high percentage of his 
attempted shots from 25 feet out. 

Player 2 should be a good re- 
bounder and be able to handle him- 
self well when dribbling in for lay- 
up shots. He must be deadly with 
an over-the-head jump shot. His 
basic position is in front of the free 
throw line. 

Player 3 should be the tallest boy 
on the team and an expert jump 
shot. He can line up on either side 
of the free-throw lane. 

Players 4 and 5 should be able to 
score on set shots from the edge of 
the court and to hit consistently 
from the free throw line (jump shots 
are recommended for the latter) . 


Practice Drills 


An excellent practice drill to use 
when developing set-shot ability is 
a shooting “relay.” Divide the boys 
into two or three teams and line 
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each team up behind a designated 
shooting spot. Give each team a ball. 
At a signal, first player on each team 
shoots and goes after his rebound, 
throwing back to the next player 
who, in turn, shoots. 

Each boy takes only one shot at 
atime. They rotate positions, shoot- 
er going to the end of the line. First 
team to score ten baskets is declared 
the winner. 

Competitive aspect of the drill 
puts players under tensions similar 
to those of an actual! game. 


When teaching the jump shot, a 


coach can say to his player: 

“Hold the ball in both hands in 
front of your body. Swing it upward 
as you jump, using the momentum 
of your hands and the ball to in- 
crease the height of your spring. 
Then hold the ball high over your 
head, your right hand behind it. 

“Shoot when at the top of your 
jump—the instant you stop going 
up and before you begin to descend. 
Keep your eyes on the basket and 
guide the ball with the fingertips of 
your right hand. Try to put a high 
arch on the ball.” 


Slow-Break Offense 


The 1-3-1 attack is a slow-break 
offense. When the ball is in posses- 
sion, it is immediately passed to 


f 
4 
7 


player 1 and players 2, 3, 4 and 5 
run downcourt and take their posi- 
tions. 

Once | crosses the 10-second line, 
a scoring thrust can be started. Dia- 
gram 2 shows his first pass and the 
paths of players as they maneuver. 

One passes to 5 (the side-man op- 
posite where 3 lined up along the 
lane). Three pivots and cuts behind 
his guard, going to meet a possible 
pass from 5. Two cuts around his 
guard, away from 5, toward the bas- 
ket. Four cuts toward the free throw 
line, trying to get ahead of his guard. 

Five can do one of six things (list- 
ed here in probable order of scoring 
success): (a) throw a pass, prefera- 
bly a bounce pass, to 3 who shoots 
a jump shot, with 2, 4 and 3 re- 
bounding; (b) pass to 4 who shoots, 
with 3, 2 and 4 rebounding: (c) 
dribble around his guard, setting up 
a two-on-one (he and 3 against 3's 
guard) , with 2, 3 and 5 rebounding; 
(d) shoot a set shot, with 3, 2 and 
4 rebounding; (e) throw a quick 
pass to 2 who shoots, with 3, 2 and 
4 rebounding; and (f) throw a re- 
turn pass to I, and a new scoring 
thrust begins. 


Players soon learn to spot the best 
possible option. The same_ basic 
play can start on the other side of 
the court. Signal to | is the position 
taken by 3. If 3 sets up along the 
left side of the lane, I throws to 5; 
if 3 sets up on the right side, 1 
throws to 4. 

Diagram 3 shows what can be 
done when 1 passed directly to 2. 
Three moves forward and screens for 
2 who dribbles in for a shot, with 3, 
2 and 5 rebounding. If 3’s guard 
drops off to pick up 2, two passes to 
3 who shoots. Two also can pass to 
5 or back to 1. 

Diagram 4 shows positions of play- 
ers during a jump ball in the offen- 
sive foul circle. If 2 receives the tap, 
he immediately shoots a jump shot, 
with 3 and 4 rebounding. If 3, 4 or 5 
receive the tip, the basic attack for- 
mation is set up. 

Diagram 5 shows an out-of-bounds 
play from behind the offensive end 
line. Three cuts between 4 and 5, 
who close the gap, and receives a 


0) 5. Out-of-bounds 


offensive end line. 


1. Basic attack formations, 
® 2. First pass by Player 1. 
3. What happens when Player 1 passes 


® G) to 2. 


4. Position of players during a jump 
ball in offensive foul circle. 


play from behind 


Z 
Or 


3. 


pass from 1. Basic attack formation 
then is set up. 

Same play can be used for out-of- 
bounds at either side of the court 
(only difference being the location 
of the “box” and the angle of the 
throw-in) . 

When using the 1-3-1 attack, boys 
must be instructed (and convinced) 
to play careful, ball-control type 
basketball, being sure of every pass 
and only taking those “percentage” 
shots that have been thoroughly 
practiced. * 


Diagrams 1-5 


pp. 16-20. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Report of the Joint Committee on Standards in Athletics 
for Boys in Secondary Schools, the JOURNAL, Sept. 1951, 


Official Resolutions on Athletics, the JOURNAL, Sept. 1952, 
p- 16. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
AN INTERPRETATION 


Third version of the Platform 


for Physical Education 
now available 


Single copy, 50¢; 2-9 copies, 35¢ ea.; 
10-99 copies, 25¢ ea.; 100 or more, 


10¢ ea. 


AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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With experts who have tried them all 
...1t’s the new VOIT XF9 for °52 


“DEFINITELY ought to 
BEST KICKING, th best...you were building 
PASSING AND HANDLING top grade footballs before mest of 
your competitors were even in the 
FOOTRALL 
SEEN.” 


These are typical remarks about the new Voit XF9 by innumerable OTHER OFFICIAL VOIT EQUIPMENT 
coaches and players from colleges, jr. colleges and high schools. School a 
buyers agree and they say that the Voit XF9 is a real money saver as well. 
Yes, the experts agree — you can try them all but the Voit XF9 tops all 
other imitators. That's why Voit got the recognition, the games, the 
league adoptions in '51 and will get even more in "52. 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 


Anericai Finest Athletic Equipment 


XWSY Water-Polo Ball XS3 Soccerball 
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by THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OOTBALL Is A powerful and a 
| motivating force for 
encouraging wholesome bodily ac- 
tivity. If placed in the proper con- 
text and given dynamic and intelli- 
gent leadership, it can be made to 
function as a significant educative- 
recreative force in the college com- 
munity. The only justification for 
the existence of football in the cur- 
riculum of American schools is the 
contributions it can make toward 
realization of the aims of education. 


Football in Education 

“The general end of education in 
America at the present time is the 
fullest possible development of the 
individual within the framework of 
the present industrialized society.” 
Among the special functions of ed- 
ucation are the furnishing of such 


1 Education Policies Commission, Policies 
for Education in American Democracy: 
The Purposes of Education in Democracy, 
NEA: Washington, D.C., 1938, p. 11 


Traditional Thanksgiving Day game: Howard University vs. Lincoln University at 
Griffith Stadium, Washington, D. C. 


ing in a democracy as, the develop 
ment of the personality, strengthen 
ing human freedom, the promotion 
of democratic human interpersonal 
relations and world peace. 

Football as educative-recrea 
tive “instrument” has contributions 
to make toward the realization of 
the general and the specific aims of 
education. “The true incentives for 
youth’s playing . . . football . . . in- 
clude the primal need for physical 
activity, the joy of overcoming, the 
individual or communal rewards of 
victory, and the aspiration to do 
well before the eyes of one’s fellows, 
young or old. These deep-seated rea- 
sons in themselves are ample justifi- 
cation for the college sport. They 
nessitate its worthy conduct and ap- 
propriate place in undergraduate 
life.” 

2 Howard J. Savage, Current Develop 
ments in American College Sport. The Car 
negie Foundation For the Advancement of 
Teaching (Bulletin 26). 1931 
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All life seems to be competition. 
This driving force of competition if 
left alone is likely to be quite ruth 
less but if guided by intelligent lead 
ership—it can provide the founda 
tion for socially acceptable patterns 
of behavior. It is the formation of 
habits of sportsmanship, strengthen 
ing the moral and ethical fabric of 
society, improving interpersonal re 
lationships, that are of great impor 
tance to the educators. In general, 
developing social unity and an in 
telligent dynamic democratic society 
are functions of education to which 
football may contribute. 


Football in the Program 


“Games and sports are not to be 
considered as haphazard, unneces- 
sary frills, but as educational aids 
and as a stimuli for the spirit, for 
the fantasy and for the life tech- 
nique of youth.”* This should not 
be reserved for the privileged and 
subsidized few but college and uni- 
versity authorities have the respon- 
sibility of keeping the channels open 
in order that all students may have 
equal opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of the rich experiences 
through democracy in sports. The 
varsity squad has a very definite 
place, purpose and function in the 
total program. 

But equal emphasis and the crea- 
tion of opportunities for the lesser 

8 Alfred Adler, Understanding of Human 
Nature. New York: Grienberg Corporation, 
1946, p. 92. 


A thrilling moment in the Thanksgiving 
Day game, 1951. 
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skilled student to have an effective 
part in football competition and 
sports competition is a responsibil- 
ity tép often neglected by school au- 
thorities. The junior varsities, the 
light-weight squads, and in some 
cases intramural football are parts 
of the football program in some 
schools. However, they receive a rel- 
atively small percentage of money, 
equipment, and coaching in a ma- 
jority of the situations. The six-man 
football program is gaining atten- 
tion and may be the answer to pro- 
viding the valuable football exper- 
ience to more young men. 

It would be folly to attempt to jus- 
tify football or any college sport 
principally on the basis of its con- 
tribution to moral education. It is 
highly probable that qualities which 
are usually thought of as being char 
acteristics of sportsmanship and oth- 
er estimable qualities are not incul- 
cated by sports at all. It is recog- 
nized that no amount of athletic ac- 
tuvity will create qualities that are 
inherently absent. On the othe1 
hand, the path through which sports 
make their contribution is habits— 
physical and psychological, moral, 
and social. Through participation 
in a sterling and intelligently con- 
ducted sports program, it is possible 
that democratic habit patterns can 
be developed. 


Leadership of Sports Teachers 


One of the most essential factors 
‘in the creation of the type of envi- 
ronment that will contribute con- 
structively toward influencing hu- 
man behavior is leadership. The 
athletic teacher is in a strategic posi- 
tion to assist in the democratic de- 
velopment of youth. Youths’ desire 
for sports participation—the love of 
the game—is so great that they 
will invariably submit to strict dis- 
cipline. There is perhaps no other 
activity in the curriculum where 
such discipline would be tolerated. 

The sports leaders have a chal- 
lenging task and a duty in strength- 
ening the democratic bonds—in as- 
sisting youth to develop. The athlet- 
ic teachers are charged with the es- 
sential job of assisting in the devel- 
opment of the total personality— 
strengthening human freedoms, aid- 
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ing youth to develop a deeper in- 
sight and desire for improving dem- 
ocratic interpersonal relations and 
understanding. In general, the 
sports teachers are expected to aid in 
improving and enriching the na- 
tions most valuable asset—its youth. 


The Amateur Code in Sports 

This job, as far as sports educa- 
tion and training is concerned, can 
best be done in the schools by a 
strict adherence to the amateur code 
in sports. The athletic leaders have 
a tremendous responsibility for the 
preservation of amateurism in edu- 
cation. Amateurism is a social con- 
vention. It is this convention that 
the sports leaders and other educa- 
tors in higher education must pre- 
serve. Higher education and all 
agencies accepting amateurism as a 
social convention guarantee protec- 
tion of the natural rights of the mas- 
ses against the privileges of the 
skilled few. 

American educational institutions 
enter into agreement with their stu- 
dents to protect their individual 
rights to have a fair and equal 
chance to develop physical powers 
for self-satisfaction and for the hon- 
or of his fellows and the good of 
the nation. The failure of institu- 
tions to protect this right strikes at 
the very root of democracy in edu- 
cation. It is the fundamental right 
—democracy in sports—that has 
been partially destroyed by the over- 
emphasis in football and basketball. 
There is nothing inherently good or 
bad about football. It is a way of 
expression—a way of doing some- 
thing. The important emphasis is 
that it be focused not on profit but 
on human value. 


Administrators’ Responsibility 


The administrators of higher edu- 
cation must first sincerely believe in 
collegiate sports as having real val- 
ue. Then the belief must be trans- 
lated into action. They need to 
make available the necessary budget, 
staff, and equipment for the conduct 
of the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram. Much of the evil in football 
today is due to the desire to earn 
money. In many cases football is 
expected to support the athletic pro- 
gram. If football fails at the gate, 
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the remainder of the sports program 
is doomed. 

Football can never provide the 
true competitive opportunities and 
the resultant end-products if it is 
controlled and handled apart from 
the regular function of the institu- 
tion. The football program, if it is 
to be truly productive and fulfill its 
potential role in the college, must be 
financed in the same manner as oth- 
er activities in the curriculum. If it 
has a justifiable position in the cur- 
riculum—and it has—then it be- 
comes the responsibility of the insti- 
tution to make available provisions 
for its worthy conduct. 


A Unique Intercollegiate 
Program 

Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore since 1934 has been carrying 
on a unique intercollegiate sports 
program. Charles Gutzer in the New 
York Times reported that, as a re- 
sult of Johns Hopkins’ plan to de- 
commercialize sports, more students 
are getting a chance to participate. 
The whole sports base has been 
broadened and now approximately 
one-half of the undergraduate stu- 
dent body is active in one or more 
sports. By scheduling in its own 
class, Johns Hopkins has won its 
share of championships. 

Students get free tickets to all 
home games. There are no guaran- 
tees to visiting teams. When Johns 
Hopkins is away, it does not share 
in gate receipts or receive guaran- 
tees. The athletic program is fi- 
nanced in the same manner as the 
academic programs of the univer- 
sity. According to Marshall S. Turn- 
er, athletic director, the Physical Ed- 
ucation Department budget is $50,- 
000. Since the adoption of the pro- 
gram it has cost the university 
$420,000 to organize, promote, and 
sponsor the 1 1-event collegiate sports 
program. The officials of Johns 
Hopkins indicated that the returns 
from participation in such a_pro- 
gram have been well worth the ex- 
penditure. 


Football as Physical 
Education 
Football and all intercollegiate 
sports must not be divorced as a 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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UPPLY VERSUS demand—an 
ace heard throughout the 
business world—is taking a new 
meaning as it relates to teachers of 
health and physical education. Rap- 
idly changing conditions are tend- 
ing to distort our view, particularly 
as we try to see the future in terms 
of our knowledge of the pzst. Our 
fear of over-supply, based upon the 
studies of 1948, 1949, and 1950, may 
well become a fear of shortage. 

Six factors rightly claim our imme- 
diate attention. First, the total num- 
ber of college graduates is decreas- 
ing. Second, men are being called 
for military service in a_ steady 
stream as they complete their under- 
graduate programs. ‘Third, both 
men and women, as they graduate 
from college, are presented an ex- 
panding array of attractive employ- 
ment opportunities. Fourth, 
basic program of instruction in both 
the elementary and the high schools, 
particularly as it relates to health, 
has not yet been adequately devel- 
oped. Fifth, an almost unbeliev- 
able increase in enrollment is just 
now beginning to engulf the elemen- 
tary schools. Sixth, an increase of 
fully 50 per cent in the high-school 
enrollment must be anticipated not 
later than 1964. 


College Graduates Fewer 


After hitting an all-time modern 
low in 1945, when only 32,418 col- 
lege graduates qualified for standard 
teaching certificates, the annual grad- 
uating class expanded sensationally 
in size until it*reached a peak in 
1950, when 115,467 Bachelor’s-de- 
gree recipients were eligible for the 
standard certificate. Of this 1950 
group, 86,890 qualified ‘as high- 
school teachers, of whom 10,614 men 
and 3,178 women were physical edu- 
cation majors. 

In two short years this total has 


1The author has conducted an annual 
investigation of teacher supply and demand 
throughout the nation since 1947. The data 
presented are taken from annual reports 
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Has Demand Overtaken Supply? 


by RAY C. MAUL! 


fallen to 95,135, a decrease of 17.6 
per cent in the total number of col 
lege graduates qualifying for stand- 
ard certificates. The number of men 
physical education majors dropped 
34.17 per cent (to 6,987) and the 
number of women majors in the 
field decreased 19.23 per cent (to 
2,567.) Current undergraduate en- 
rollments, comprising the graduating 
classes of the next four years, point 
to the inevitable further decrease in 
the supply of qualified candidates. 


Men in Military Service 

The Armed Services are already 
well into the second million draftees 
since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. Every physically fit young 
man, if he is fortunate enough to be 
deferred until he graduates from col- 
lege, is immediately eligible to the 
draft. Physical education majors 
probably stand at, or very near, the 
top of the list as regards physical fit- 
ness. Few will disqualify on this 
score, which probably means that 
the defense program will disrupt the 
supply-demand balance in this teach 
ing field more than in any other. 

While there is no compulsion of 
service by women, there is, and will 
doubtless continue to be, a vigorous 
recruitment program, resulting in a 
further shortage of women candi- 
dates for teaching positions. 

The long, perhaps indefinite, con- 
tinuance of the struggle between 
ideologies casts its shadow far be- 
yond the horizon. The wisest of us 


cannot foretell its duration. The 
call to service in the nation’s detense 
transcends all others. Teaching must 
share its human_resources, - even 
though it may be hit harder than 
many other occupations. 


Competitive Opportunities 


‘Teaching, one of the most stable 
occupations, suffers most when em 
ployment is on the uptrend. Every 
other occupation, as it expands, 
sharpens the competition all along 
the line, particularly within a salary 
bracket. Many of the expanding 
employment fields are just above 
teaching in this respect. Industry, 
particularly, is seeking men with col 
lege preparation in the sciences, in 
business, and in industrial arts, all 
of which are popular combinations 
with physical education. 

Goverment service, now at an all 
time high as regards total employees, 
presents an ever-increasing range of 
occupational employment. Not only 
men but women also find a growing 
variety of occupational opportuni 
ties for which their college prepara 
tion fits them. Among the teaching 
fields, home economics is probably 
the hardest hit, but library science 
and both men and women’s physical 
education are high on the mortality 
list. 


Quality of the Program 
Whether we have few or many 
teachers, the quality of the health 
and physical educational program 
for boys and girls is the very heart 
of the problem. The utter inade- 
quacy of the instruction in the great 
majority of schools need not be 
argued. Many schools, particularly 
elementary schools, operate without 
even one staff member who has rea- 
sonably strong preparation in, or 
sincere appreciation of, the proper 
roles of health and physical educa 
tion. In an uncounted number of 
schools this vital field is relegated to 
minor, incidental importance. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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HE ZEAL OF THE physical 

educator can often be likened 
unto the zeal of the missionary and, 
like the missionary, he is inclined to 
believe that the only road to salva- 
tion lies in participation. Along 
with many other groups, physical 
educators are apt to deplore the idea 
of the thousands in the grandstand 
watching the handful of participants 
on the field as if there were some- 
thing intrinsically bad about being 
a spectator. And yet the American 
public is thoroughly addicted to 
spectator sports. Thus, it becomes 
important for us to examine this 
phenomenon and attempt to under- 
stand the reasons for its widespread 
existence. 


Function of Sports 


If we look at sports in American 
culture in the light of a social insti- 
tution, a clearer understanding is 
possible. This approach necessitates 
the recognition that all social insti- 
tions are part of a pattern of so- 
cial relationships (11). Thus the 
“church” as a social institution is 
not merely a building, or a body of 
clergy or parishioners; the “school” 
is not simply a physical structure or 
a group of teachers and students; so 
also we must point out that the 
sports life of America» comprises 
more than ball parks, stadiums, par- 
ticipants, spectators, or physical edu- 
cation as taught the schools. 
Rather the church, the school, and 
sports as they function in American 
culture represent group ways of 
meeting needs which confront our 
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American Sports 


from the Sidelines 


Spectator sports play a real 
part in American life today 


by FREDERICK W. COZENS and FLORENCE STUMPF 


society. Thus, to understand the 
role of sports in our culture, we must 
seek to understand their functions. 

In our failure to recognize this 
broad point of view, too many of us 
for too long a time have failed to 
realize that all who are connected 
with sports are part of the same fab- 
ric. We have set ourselves off in 
small groups — the physical educa- 
tors, the athletic coaches, the per- 
sonnel in professional athletics, the 
“amateurs,” the spectators, the 
sportswriters. In the last analysis, 
we are all part of a large group in- 
terested in a particular aspect of the 
culture of America. Fundamentally, 
we all share greater areas of agree- 
ment than we do areas of disagree- 
ment. Largely our disagreements 
are in connection with means and 
methods and not with the love of 
sports or an appreciation of their 
value in the lives of people. 
Cultural Practice 

We are prone to cling to an idea 
without examining it in relation to 
reality. It behooves us to examine 
this aspect of the culture as an 
anthropologist would examine it. 
Kluckhohn, for example, says 
Any cultural practice must be functional 
or it will disappear before long .. . . it 
must somehow contribute to the survival of 
the society or to the adjustment of the in 
dividual. (3, p. 27). 

Considering spectator sports as a 
cultural practice, and one which 
shows no sign of disappearing, let us 
examine the manner in which they 
contribute to the survival of our so- 
ciety and to the adjustment of the 
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individual. Important among the 
ways this is accomplished are: (1) 
the furnishing of socially approved 
forms of ritual and cergmony, (2) 
the emotional release provided fon 
both players and spectators, (3) the 
contribution made to a better under- 
standing of the amateur-professional 
controversy, and (4) an appreciation 
of sports as an integrating force in 
American democracy. 

Ritual and Ceremony 

Every culture has a certain amount 

of ritual or ceremony which, in the 
words of Herskovits, 
; . is a powerful agent in uniting a peo 
ple. Whether they are active participants 
.... themselves experiencing the emotional 
force of a rite, or whether they are specta 
tors, the bonds that bind them to their 
fellows are strengthened by ceremonialism 
(2, p. 372). 

We are sometimes moved to make 
disparaging remarks about the dis- 
play of showmanship exhibited at 
various sports events and _ festivals 
without realizing the cultural func- 
tion it serves. It is irrelevant whether 
or not the personnel responsible for 
pageantry is aware of its fundamen- 
tal meaning; a need is apparent and 
is met. As our modern living be- 
comes increasingly standardized and 
colorless, such cases have increasing 
importance. The band, the drum 
majorettes, the drill team, the card 
stunts, the color guard and the play- 
ing of the national anthem, all of 
these create an atmosphere of one- 
ness and belonging which is too sel- 
dom achieved; they create a sharing 
of a common interest—they are in- 
dispensable to the culture. 
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Emotional Release 


All cultures must provide various 
means for the release of emotional 
tensions. Kluckhohn comments that 
it may be possible in American cul- 
ture that such 

. tensions can be drained off more effec 
tively than most human societies have done 
in the past through socially useful compe 
tition, through socially harmless releases 
for aggression, as in sports, and in other, 
as yet undiscovered ways. (3, p. 278). 

Professional people in physical 
education and laymen as well have 
long realized the importance of vig- 
orous physical activity in providing 
emotional release for the individual 
who participates, but too often they 
have denied or ignored the possible 
benefits of such release to the spec- 
tator. Because of our urbanized so- 
ciety it is impossible to provide fa- 
cilities for all the individuals who 
might wish to gain release by par- 
ticipation. In America, as elsewhere, 
a cultural adaptation has taken 
place. Millions of people play the 
game vicariously. 

There is evidence that emotional 
release is not limited to the partici- 
pant, though it may differ in both 
kind and degree. As one member of 
our own profession put it nearly 20 
years ago: 

The assumption, so commonly made, that 
watching a football or baseball game, a ten 
nis match or a dance, is synonymous with 
inactivity, is quite erroneous. If watching 
is defined as giving attention to what is 
being seen, then the watcher is in a sense 
as much a participant as he who plays. . . . 
The sheer sensory satisfacton involved in 
watching players in a colorful sus- 
penseful contest is a deeply satisfying ex- 
perience to many individuals. Add to this 
the emotional reaction of perceiving grace- 
ful bodily movement, nimbleness of foot, 
and power as expressed in play and you 
have glimpsed the art of sports. The aes- 
thetic value of appreciating the art of the 
thing one sees or experiences is a most 
desirable social goal. Life becomes an in 
creasingly satisfying experience to those in 
dividuals capable of seeing all of life as an 
artistic expression. (5) 

Need for Spectator Role 

In our very natural and under- 
standable zeal to insure competitive 
participation by all, we often forget 
that everyone is not destined to be a 
competitor. Modern psychological 
theory has contributed to our under- 
standing in this regard. Menninger, 
for example, indicates that: 


. . . in defense of the spectator role it 
should be said that many people are almost 
entirely debarred from active competition 
of any sort because they feel weak or in- 
ferior, or fear retaliation. . . . 
ticipation is the only outlet which such 
people can permit themselves and it is for 
that reason all the more necessary to them. 
(4, p. 179). 


Passive par- 


A perennial problem of both 
school and professional sports has to 
do with spectator behavior. ‘““To boo 
or not to boo—that is the question.” 
The quality of sportsmanship dis- 
played by spectators is better under- 
stood if we recognize the possibili- 
ties of release involved in their reac- 
tions. The point of view of one psy- 
chologist is most interesting. 


Booing is only applause turned inside out. 
A fellow cheers at a game to express his 
emotions — his emotions that follow  ap- 
proval. Why should he not boo to express 
his emotions that follow disapproval? They 
are just as genuine. They are just as in 
evitable. And they are quite as much in 
place. Few of us go to see games to study 
them. And disapproval is as much a part 
of enjoyment as approval is. (1) 


Amateur rs Professional 


The whole idea of the amateur- 
professional relationship in sports 
has plagued the profession for ove1 
half a century and still remains an 
unsolved dilemma in the sports life 
of America. Unfortunately, attempt 
ed solutions have been more often 
guided by emotionalism than a real 


istic appraisal of the cultural factors 
involved. 

Historically, the amateur rule 
comes from the cultural setting of 
the leisure classes of feudal Europe, 
carrying a distinction between the 
classes and the masses, with a dis- 
paraging implication that to work 
for pay is to be a hireling. Such a 
point of view was expressed by Plato 
in the Dialogues when he said, “For 
a teacher to receive pay for teaching 
is no better than prostitution.” One 
of the unique features of the devel- 
opment of sports in America is the 
gradual transformation of the idea 
of sports for a privileged few, “Gal- 
lant sportsmen to whom a dollar was 
just something for tradesmen to fret 
about” (9) to sports for all those 
who have the desire or the ability to 
indulge. 

Many traditions, while forming an 
acknowledged part of the heritage 
of American sports, have undergone 
a subtle change and adaptation to. 
the peculiarly American culture pat 
tern. As an example, when Xeno 
phin of Corinth, a month before he 
appeared. at the stadium to take part 
in the Olympic Games of 464 B.C., 
solemnly swore as a part of his quali 
fying for participation that he was 
of pure Hellenic blood, he was per- 
petuating an idea that Americans 
have repudiated since our democracy 

(Continued on page 56) 


As the runners approach the finish line. spectators stand and cheer them on. 
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ECENTLY OUR mail bag included 
R a letter that read, “Our School 
system has its own radio station 
which is used as part of the regular 
instruction program. The students 
want to present a broadcast about 
polio. We know that there must be 
prepared scripts available, but we 
would like to develop our own. Can 
you help?” 

We did help through providing in- 
formative materials. But we knew 
that the problems of preparing and 
producing a school radio show 
could be experienced only in actual 
classrooms. ‘To get first-hand infor 
mation, we abandoned our ivory 
tower ofhce to meet for a time with 
the seventh grade students of the 
Laboratory School at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Montclair. 

In planning a radio show with 
these youngsters, we discovered some 
of the “do’s and don’t’s.”” We learned 
that the “broadcast” was equally et 
lective whether for radio, a public 
address system, or a school auditori- 
um program. Though our topic was 
polio, the plan followed could be 
used for other subject matter as well. 


A Radio Project in Montclair 

Stating the Purpose. Our goal was 
an educationally sound radio’ pro- 
gram which would provide learning 
experiences in many subject matter 
areas. In breaking away from ordi- 
nary teaching procedures, we be- 
lieved the development of a school 
radio program could give added vis 


4 school radio show can become a good 
assembly program. 


A Radio Project 


Teaches Your Class 


This story about a polio radio project 
tells how it can be used in your school 


by MARIAN V. MILLER 


idness and meaning to is 
learned in science, English, speech, 
health, social studies, and other 
classes. 

Planning. Present at the first plan- 
ning meeting were: a science teacher, 
two health and physical education 
teachers, a social studies teacher, an 
English and a speech teacher, the 
school physician and nurse and a 
representative of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. 

The meeting began with a brief 
explanation of the problem at hand 
and a discussion of possible solu- 
tions. All agreed that the project 
could provide motivation for a real 
learning experience that utilized 
knowledge and skill gained in a va- 
riety of school subjects and that it 
could be justified as a classroom ac- 
tivity. Approximately eight 40-min- 
ute periods of classroom time were 
used. 

Since polio was to be the subject, 

an early consideration was how it 
should be introduced. Some basic 
knowledge of the disease itself was 
essential before script writing could 
be attempted. 
Learning About Polio in Science 
Class. The science class provided a 
natural starting point. Following the 
study of bacteria, viruses and virus 
diseases (especially polio) were in- 
vesitgated. The Poliomyelitis Source 
Book for High School Students tur- 
nished the basic information for the 
instruction. 

In an ideal situation, students 
themselves should make the decision 
to participate in a project. Although 
this pilot study was not  student- 
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inspired, youngsters were ,asked it 
they wished to participate. There 
was enthusiastic agreement, and the 
students determined their own plan 
of work in self-organized groups. 

In Health Class. Timed to coincide 
with the virus study in science, a 
question was posed by the health 
teacher: “When and where did you 
first hear of polio?” That started 
things. 

Although only two sessions of the 
health class were devoted to polio, 
information about precautions and 
treatment supplemented the learn- 
ings in the class. 

Social Studies. Learning opportu- 
nities also spread to Social Studies. 
Here the class discussed the world- 
wide problem of battling disease. 
Maps were used to show epidemic 
areas all over the world. This led to 
a discussion of human brotherhood 
and the importance of people in all 
nations pooling resources to cope 
with health problems. On the local 
level, community health agencies 
were used as examples of how people 
work together to this end, and stu- 
dents were able to see their own role 
in this effort. 

English. Then, the special skills of 
writing and speaking became all-im- 
portant as students became involved 
in writing scripts in English class 
and preparing to present them. 
Pointers on preparation of radio pro- 
grams were given by both the Eng- 
lish teacher and the speech teacher. 

Tentative program plans were 
then made by each student group 
and presented to the whole class. 
Their discussion stimulated each 
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group to strive for the most appro- 
priate and effective way of using ra- 
dio to present their story. Special 
topics included progress in research, 
precautions, treatment of polio, and 
the program of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. In all 
cases, the scripts were planned with 
the idea of reducing fear of the dis- 
ease. 

The Radio Scripts. As students 
learned of virus infection in science, 
discussed polio precautions in health 
class, learned to write scripts in Eng- 
lish class, and practiced speaking for 
radio, program plans grew. Four in- 
teresting scripts were produced by 
the students, but much more impor- 
tant than the scripts was the learning 
process involved. 

The day the Montclair students 
presented their scripts to the class 
was an exciting one, with much 
friendly rivalry. One script started 
with: 

This is an actual story of a young woman 
who recovered from polio. Our story opens 
in the girls’ dorm of a large Eastern Col- 
lege. On a bright September morning, Jean 
Cramer is just getting out of bed and says 
to her roommate: 

Jean: Hey, Anne, get up—you're going 
to be late for your eight o'clock! 

Anne: Uh-huh. (Stretching) Oh, I feel 
awtul—wish I could stay in bed. 
Through a series of flashbacks Anne 
told the story of the events that pre- 
ceded her illness, ending with her 
doctor’s advice on precautions dur- 
ing the polio season. The story was 
based on the actual case history of a 
student at the college. For days the 
youngsters asked her all sorts of 
questions, and, from her story, wrote 
their script. 

Another group chose research as 
a theme. In this opening scene a 
teacher is greeting the class on the 
first day of school. 

“Miss Smith: Good morning, boys and 
girls. It’s good to see you looking so happy 
on the first day of school. You must have 
had good vacations. 

Class: Oh, yes—Wish it weren't over, etc., 
etc. 

Miss Smith: 1 want to hear about all of 
your vacations, but first let's see if every- 
one is here. Let me call the names: 

David Eagles — Present 
Timothy Thrall — Present 
Billy Gump — Here 
Christopher Jones — 

Where is Christopher? (Silence) Does 
anyone know where he is? 


Tom: Miss Smith, last summer Chris got 
polio and he can’t come back to school 
yet.” 

From this beginning was told the 
story of today’s knowledge of polio 
gained through research. 
Rehearsals. After a script was se- 
lected, a tape recorder proved a most 
valuable aid in practicing the show 
before going on the air. The stu- 
dents and the speech teacher listened 
to the recorded program, making 
notes of “‘fluffs” and changes to be 
made. Several rehearsals were nec- 
essary before the program went “on 
the air.” 


A Radio Project in Your School 


The First Spark of Interest in a 
radio project’ might appear any- 
where —in a health class, for in- 
stance, in an English class, a club 
group, a homeroom or a_ faculty 
meeting. The source of the original 
interest is unimportant. What hap- 
pens next is vital. 

It Takes a Leader who can be de- 
pended upon to see the project 
through. This may be your role, but 
it’s not a one-man job. You need the 
co-operation of others, and it is easy 
to get. 

Who Can Help? If you have a 
school health council, the project 
might be presented at a council 
meeting. Since this group is vitally 
concerned with health education, co- 
operation is practically assured. 

If you lack a health council, as we 
did in our experiment, you will need 
to find the interested persons and get 
them together. It is important to 
the success of the project to enlist, 
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Boys and girls love to broadcast their own radio scripts. 


from the beginning, the help of all 
who can make a contribution. It’s 
the teamwork that counts. 

Be sure to look outside of the 
school building too, for community 
people can be valuable helpers. En- 
¥st the help of appropriate commu- 
nity agencies. And don’t forget to 
include someone from your local ra- 
dio station. 

Be sure to include students in the 

planning from the very beginning. 
An active student council might 
sponsor the radio project. Genuine 
interest on the part of students in- 
sures a vitality to the program that 
is otherwise lacking. 
Planning Is Important to any suc- 
cessful project. No blueprint for 
procedure that fits all situations is 
possible, but a few suggestions may 
help: 

(1) Select a convenient time and 
place for your planning meeting. 

(2) Include in the planning all 
persons who can make a contribu- 
tion to the project. 

(3) Inform participants of the 
meeting’s purpose in advance by 
sending an agenda. 

(4) Encourage everyone to ex- 
press ideas and opinions. 

(5) Plan a method of procedure 
and a flexible time schedule. 

(6) Let each person assume some 
specific responsibility. 

Some Suggested Activities, if your 
topic is polio, are: 


Science or Health 
(1) Integrate teaching with science unit 
on parasitology and parasites and 
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tions which exist in all states 
in Australia for the development of 
camping facilities and the fact that 
youth organizations and kindred 
groups have long recognized the 
value of camping in their training 
and recreational programs, camping 
as an integral part of the school pro- 
gram is of only recent development 
in the Australian education scene. 
As a result, facilities for school camp- 
ing are still at a stage where only a 
very small proportion of Australian 
school children can obtain camping 
experience, 

Further developments must neces- 
sarily be viewed in relation to the 
requirements of State Education De- 
partments for more school buildings 
and facilities to provide for an in- 
creasing school age population, to 
extend both the school-entering and 
school-leaving ages, to decrease the 
number of children in the classroom 


D*::. THE EXCELLENT condi- 


unit, and also to meet the backlog 
of developmental works occasioned 
by the war and the immediate post- 
war years. For these reasons the 
growth of school camps in Australia 
over the next decade will not be 
as spectacular as some enthusiasts 
would desire. 


How School Camping Began 

In 1937, a Director of Physical 
Education was appointed in New 
South Wales. One of the first tasks 
which he undertook in planning for 
the development of a comprehensive 
program of physical education was 
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the selection of suitable areas for 
subsequent development as school 
and youth camps. The New South 
Wales Department of Education, in 
accepting the full implications of a 
modern physical education program, 
was the first education department 
in Australia to accept the principle 
of school camping and to plan and 
establish facilities which would en- 
able large numbers of children to 
have this experience as part of their 
school program. Further impetus to 
the school camping movement. in 
this state and also generally through- 
out Australia, was given in 1941 by 
(a) the allocation of funds to State 
National Fitness Councils for the de- 
velopment of permanent camp facili- 
ties; and (b) the allocation of por- 
tion of the National Fitness grant to 
State Education Departments for 
the conduct of school camps. 

After World War II, some Educa- 
tion Departments (Western Austra- 
lia and Victoria) took over military 
camp establishments which they 
adapted for use as school camps. 


Panoramic view of National Fitness Camp Area, Broken Bay. 


Australian Nat 


At the present time all State Edu- 
cation Departments in Ausiralia 
have accepted the principle of school 
camping as a part of the school pro- 
gram and, within the limits of facili- 
ties and staff, are operating camps 
on a part- or full-time basis. 

New South Wales has five camps, 
two of them operating on a year- 
round basis, while the Health and 
Recreation Camp at Queenscliff 
(Victoria) and the Bellerive Camp 
(Tasmania) also operate on a year- 
round basis with permanent staff in 
residence. the other states 
(Queensland, Western Australia, and 
South Australia), where school 
camps operate at present only inter 
mittently by arrangements between 
the State National Fitness Council 
and the Education Department, Na 
tional Fitness Camps are used for 
this purpose. (See Table 1.) 


Organization of the Camps 

The only camps which were 
planned and built as school camps 
are those in New South Wales, and 
these would not lose by comparison 
with school camps in any other 
country in the world from the points 
of view of location, environment, 
staffing, facilities, and layout. Prob- 
lems of organization and administra- 
tion, particularly in relation to 
preparation of food, dining and rec- 
reation facilities and arrangement 
of educational programs, are greater 
in camps in other states where mili- 
tary camp establishments or other 
buildings have had to be adapted fon 
this purpose. 

With the differences in education 
method and practice among the vari 
ous states, it is understandable that 
there is no uniform pattern as to the 
nature of the camps. Camps in New 
South Wales and Victoria are eithe: 
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At the present time 
all State Education 
Departments in Aus- 
tralia have school 
camps as a part of 
the school program 


boys’ or girls’ camps; in other States, 
boys and girls are brought into the 
one camp. There is litthke doubt on 
the one hand that segregation into 
boys’ and girls’ camps does minimize 
organization and staff problems; but, 
it is felt by some authorities, that 
this gain is offset by loss of valuable 
social training. 

Age Groups 

There is no standard procedure 
in Australia at the present time as to 
the ages of children to be brought 
into camp, each state having devel- 
oped its practice to meet its particu- 
lar needs and conditions.’ 

In Western Australia, complete 
one-teacher school units (three or 
four schools at a time), principally 
from remote country areas, with 
teachers and in some cases parents 
also, are brought into camp. ‘Tas- 
mania follows a somewhat similar 
practice, concentrating on the small 
schools from rural areas and _ bring- 
ing in teachers and parents as well. 
With the few camps that have been 
held in Queensland, children have 
been brought for the most part 
from the far southwest (Charleville 
and Goondiwindi) to the Burleigh 
Heads National Fitness Camp. In 
1950 a plan was approved te bring 
some 800 children between the ages 
of 11 and 14 into eight school camps. 
These children are drawn principal- 
ly from remote small schools and 
from correspondence classes. 

It can be appreciated, from this 
brief statement, that the pattern, 
already clearly indicated in these 
states of concentrating on the needs 
of rural children and_ particularly 


1 No Uniform pattern has been arrived 
at in Great Britain as to the ages at which 
children should be brought into camp for 
the experience to be most effective. 


those from remote country areas, 
will continue to be followed. 

In Victoria and New South Wales, 
on the other hand, children brought 
into camps are between the ages ol 
10 and 14 years, and, as far as pos- 
sible, country and metropolitan chil 
dren are mixed in the one camp. 


Camp Programs 


One would expect some variation 
in the nature of the programs con- 
ducted in the varicus states. All 
states make provision for a consid 
erably expanded physical education 
program, including swimming, and 
for nature studies, bush crafts, and 
handicrafts associated with the camp 
environment. reference is 
made to the study of ordinary school 
subjects in Victoria, Queensland, 
Western Australia and, in at least 
one state (Western Australia), the 
morning session is given over to 
these studies. 

The objectives of camp programs 
generally are to assist the child to 
(a) Learn to swim and master ele- 
mentary watermanship skills; (b) 
If the child can swim, obtain suita- 
ble graded life-saving awards; (c) 
Master the technique of two bush 
crafts (map reading, compass bear- 
ing, fire-making, camping out, etc.) ; 
(d) Obtain a knowledge of local 
flora and fauna; and (e) Continue 
his experience in handicrafts, par- 
ticularly those associated with the 
camp environment, 


Healthy Living and Social 
Training 

It is now generally recognized 
that among the most important ob- 
jectives of the school camp program 
should be the inculcation of sound 
habits and attitudes towards healthy 
living. The whole of the camp pro- 
gram and environment is directed 
towards this end. There are also op- 
portunities in the well-planned camp 
program for experiences in commu- 
nity living which should foster a 
spirit of service and fellowship, for 
training in shared duties and_ re- 
sponsibilities, and for the develop- 
ment of resource and initiative. In 
effect, the camp can provide group 
and individual experiences which 
can make a valuable contribution to 
education in citizenship. Those in 
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School campers from the Broken Bay 
Camp, New South Wales, on an ex- 
cursion, 


charge of school camps in Australia 
are fully aware of these values in the 
camp program, and are gradually 
convincing the educational adminis- 
trator that the camp program should 
not attempt to reproduce the normal 
school program enriched in certain 
areas, but should build up its own 
curriculum based on social training, 
physical and health education, na- 
ture studies, bush crafts (orientee1 
ing), and handicrafts. 


Health and Dental Inspections 

It is general practice at all school 
camps to have a school nurse in at- 
tendance for routine and emergency 
cases. In those states where children 
are being brought from remote coun- 
try areas and even inner industrial 
areas, there does seem a splendid op- 
portunity for carrying out a_thor- 
ough health (including medical and 
dental) examination and, in cases 
where treatment is of short duration, 
treatment also. 

If all children in the i0 to 11 or 
12 years age-group are eventually to 
be brought into camp, it is reason- 
able to expect that during this pe- 
riod they might be given one of their 
school medical and dental examina- 
tions. Under existing conditions, this 
service could very readily be put into 
operation. The camps could then, 
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TABLE 1 


Permanent National! Fitness and State Education Departments Camps in Australia 


Name of Camp Contro! 
New South Wales 
Broken Bay 

Point Wolstoncrott 
Lennox Heads 
Narrabeen 
Commodore Heights 


Nat'l. Fitness Council 


Victoria 
Mt. Evelvn 
Queenscliffe 


Nat'l. Fitness Council 
Education Dept 
Que ensland 
Burleigh Heads 
Yeppoon 
Lamington 
Hartley's Creek 
Magnetic Island 
South 
Mylor 
Christie’s Beach 
Western Australia 
Point Peron 
Brickley 

Albany 


Nat'l. Fitness Council 


dustralia 
Nat'l. Fitness Council 


Natl. Fitness Council 


On loan from Comm. 
Dept. of Health 
On loan from Gold 
fields Fresh Air 

League 


bsperance 


Tasmania 
Education Dept 
Nat'l. Fitness Council 


Pellerive 
Collinsvale 


Where Located Present Capacity 
Seaside 200 
Lakeside 100 
Seaside 120 
Lakeside 30 
Seaside 50 


Country 
Seaside 


Seaside 
Seaside 
Country 
Seaside 
Seaside 


Country 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Country 


Seaside 


Seaside 


Seaside 
Country 


TABLE 2 
Additional School Camps Required 


Approximate Number of 
Additional Camp Units 


tional school camps will be required 
in the various states as indicated in 
Table 2. The figures for the num- 
bers of camps required are based on 
a camp period of 21 days,? which 
means that over a school year it 
should be possible to conduct at 
least twelve full period camps. On 
this basis, and with camp units of 
200 campers, which are now regard- 
ed both from economic and adminis- 
trative points of view as being the 
most suitable units, it should be pos- 
sible for each camp to handle ap- 
proximately 2,400 children each 
vear. It is on this basis that the fu- 
ture needs of each state in this con- 
nection have been assessed., 


Training of Teachers 


At the present time, in states 
where school camps are in opera- 
tion, teachers with special training 
in physical education are appointed 
to the specialist staff. As has been 
noted earlier, it is the practice in 
some states for general teachers to 
come in with the children. When 
this occurs, any special abilities 
which such teachers may have are 
used in the camp program. 


A strong case can be made out in 


Approximate Number of 
Children 10 Years of Age | (200 Campers) Required 
86,000 12 
22,000 8 
16,000 6 
9,000 9 
8.000 9 
4,000 1 


Name of State 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 


favor of using the teacher trained in 
physical education as the basis of the 
specialist camp staff. This will ap- 
ply more particularly when physical 


education courses have been ex- 


Tasmania 


with every justification, be called 
“Health and Recreation” Camps. 

There is some evidence to suggest 
that, in several states (Western Aus- 
tralia and Queensland in_ particu- 
lar), where limited services in this 
connection have been developed, the 
next few years will see some striking 
developments in the provision of 
medical and = dental services in 
camps. 


Extension of Existing Facilities 

At the present time camp facilities 
in all except one state are being used 
to their fullest extent. The addition 
of new and improved facilities 
would in several states enable addi- 
tional children to be catered for, but 
would not make a substantial change 
in the present situation. 
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It is quite obvious, for reasons 
noted earlier, that the building of 
new camps will, in the future, be a 
slow process. This should not, how- 
ever, preclude the possibility of 
making plans for further develop- 
ment of the scheme. 

Bearing in mind the fact that that 
there is now fairly general accep- 
tance that camping experience 
should be obtained in the period 10- 
12 years of age, it would appear that 
consideration in the future will be 
given to offering this experience in 
any one year to all 10-vear-olds, or 
1-year-olds, or 12-year-olds. Experi- 
ments and observation over the next 
two or three years in existing camps 
might indicate which of these ages is 
the most suitable for this experience. 

If this principle is accepted, addi- 


tended to four years and more em- 
phasis has been placed on this aspect 
of education during such training 
courses. 


Summary, 

School camping, as a part of the 
educational program, has, the 
short period of a decade, made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the Austra- 
lian education scene, and must be 
regarded as an important achieve- 
ment of the National Fitness Move- 
ment. If developments along the 
lines foreshadowed in this article 
can be continued, there is no doubt 
that school camping will play a ma- 
jor part in assisting in promoting the 
health and well-being of Australian 
youth. 


2 It is suggested that at least 21 days is 
required, if the camp experience is to be 
socially and physically effective. 
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The AAHPER 


Recreation Policy Statement 


Its Interpretation and Implementation 


Part I of Two Parts 


by J. BERTRAM KESSEL 


AAHPER Consultant 


N SEPTEMBER, 1950, the AAHPER 
| issued an official document called 
“A Recreation Policy Statement,” 
which set forth five immediate con- 
cerns in recreation and responsibili- 
ties toward each which the Associa- 
tion accepted for the guidance of its 
members. Formulated by both recre- 
ation and physical education leaders 
of the Association, this statement is 
the latest attempt to provide princi- 
ples as a means of directing the ef- 
forts of its members in the field of 
recreation. 

Although Recreation was added to 
the Association title only as recently 
as 1938, it is likely that recreation re- 
ceived professional impetus as 
early as 1906 by Luther Halsey Gu- 
lick who, in that year, was both 
President of the American Physical 
Education Association (now the 
AAHPER) and the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 
(now the NRA.) 


Growth of Recreation Division 

The year of 1958 might be listed 
as a milestone in the history of recre- 
ation in the Association; for it was 
then that the American Association 
for Health and Physical Education 
not only added Recreation to its title 
but a Recreation Division to its 
structure and also became a depart- 
ment of the NEA, 

Threugh the years, members of 
the Association stimulated interest 
and growth in recreation by means 
of conterences, professional litera- 
ture, and research. The years 1946, 
1947, 1948, and 1950 mark further 
contributions in the form of co- 
operative projects which resulted re- 
spectively in The Recreation Plat- 
form; A Guide for Planning Facili- 
ties For Athletics, Recreation, Physi- 
cal and Health Education; Report 


reation and Outdoor Educat 


of the National Conference on Un- 
dergraduate Preparation in Health 
Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation; and the Graduate Study 
in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

The assumption upon which these 
leaders have based their actions are: 


(1) that recreation is a means to’ 


abundant personal and family liv- 
ing; 

(2) that recreation contributes 
much to community well-being; 

(3) that recreation contributes to 
the advancement of the nation’s cul- 
ture; and 

(4) that the quality of recreation 
depends upon the quality of leader- 
ship. 

The socio-economic, political, and 
educational changes in the last 15 
years have added much to the 
growth, importance, and complexity 
of recreation. And as organizations 
and individuals vied with each other 
for status and control of recreation 
interests, the Asso¢diation saw a need 
to clarify its role in the promotion 
ol recreation. Thus, in 1950 there 
appeared “A Recreation Policy State 
ment’? which discussed briefly five 
concerns. Summarized these are as 
follows: 

(1) ‘To promote and improve rec 
reation education programs in 
schools and colleges; 

(2) To work with educational in- 
stitutions and afhliated organizations 
in the promotion of recreation pro 
grams that will help individuals to 
attain the aims and objectives of 
education; 

(3) To encourage co-operative and 
economical use and construction of 
recreation resources and_ facilities 

l“Recreation Policy Statement,” Tue 
JOURNAL, 21:44 (Sept. 1950). 
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among recreation and education 
agencies on the local, state and na- 
tional level; 

(4) To encourage, promote and 
participate in recreational research; 

(5) To aid educational institu- 
tions in the professional preparation 
of recreation personnel. 

The purpose of this article is to 
interpret and elaborate these con 
cerns and to suggest ways in which 
the AAHPER and its subdivisions 
can assist with their realization. 


Recreation Education 


When interpreting our first con 
cern—that of promoting and im 
proving recreation education pro- 
grams in schools and colleges, one 
must examine the changing concepts 
that have occurred regarding the 
role of the school and the purpose of 
education. Schools are no longer 
thought of as institutions of learning 
serving the vocational needs of a few. 
The modern concept of a school is 
that of a community service agency 
—one that not only meets the educa 
tional and recreational needs of chil 
dren and adults but their communal 
needs as well. The purposes of edu 
cation have also changed for the bet 
ter. Instead of an educational phi 
losophy that calls for unrelated sub 
jects and the withholding of infor 
mation and skills that students are 
most in need of knowing, modern 
education now has as its purpose 
that of preparing the learner to pai 
ticipate intelligently and helpfully in 
his social structure. 

Unfortunately, the educational 
policies and practices of some schools 
and colleges lag behind contempo 
rary social change. Since 1918 most 
schools have accepted the worthy 
use of leisure time as one of their ob- 
jectives, yet, few have made honest 
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attempts to implement it. Adminis- 
trators of these schools have been too 
shortsighted to see that education tor 
leisure is nota frill but is essential to 
a well-balanced educational pro- 
gram. Their shortcoming has been 
in preparing boys and girls to make 
a living rather than preparing them 
for a satisfying and effective life, 
present and future. 

If our schools and colleges are in- 
tent upon teaching proper utiliza 
tion of leisure time by developing 
desirable attitudes, skills and know] 
edge, certain actions must first be 
taken to make it possible. Enumer- 
ated briefly, they are as follows: 

(1) Create an awareness among 
school and college administrators of 
the nature and values of recreation; 

(2) Employ thoroughly qualified 
recreation leaders to organize and co- 
ordinate the school or college recrea- 
tion education program; 

(3) Make adequate allowance in 
school and college budgets for rec- 
reation education: 

(41) Provide in-service education 
for teachers responsible for recrea- 
tion leadership in schools and col- 
leges; 

(5) Develop units of study on rec- 
reation for elementary and second- 
ary school; 

(6) Develop general recreation 
courses for colleges and universities: 

(7) Provide facilities, time, and 
leadership for the practice of and 
participation leisure-time activi- 
ties; 

(8) Enlist the aid of students and 
community leaders in the planning 
and execution of recreation pro- 
grams; 

(9) Obtain the co-operation of the 
municipal recreation authority: 

(10) Provide increments in salary 
for teachers employed extra hours in 
conducting and supervising leisure- 
time activities; 

(11) Employ recreation methods 
in presenting activities rather than 
the traditional formalized approach; 

(12) Change our philosophy of 
recreation programming from one olf 
passivity for many and activity for a 
few to one of creativity and activity 
for all. 

Programs to Promote 


This last point leads to our second 
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concern in the Recreation Policy 
Statement: that of promoting recrea- 
tion programs that will help indi- 
viduals to attain the aims and ob- 
jectives of education. If schools and 
allied agencies are to provide rich 
and meaningful experiences that will 
bring about the optimum realiza- 
tion of each person's potentialities 
for effective living in a democratic 
society, then our present philosophy 
of recreation programming must be 
revised. 

Not only are many boys and girls 
in schools and colleges deprived of 
instruction on the wise use of leisure 
time activities but they are not given 
the opportunity to gain the benefits 
of participation in athletics, music, 
dramatics, and other activities which 
are included in a balanced curricu- 
lum. Many obtain their recreation 
vicariously or by remote control. Too 
few of our youth and adults are capa- 
ble of providing their own leisure- 
time activities from inner sources. 
They are of the opinion that in or- 
der to spend one’s leisure time en- 
jovably one must have money and 
machines. This idea leads them to 
passive and sedentary pursuits which 
have little or no creative and social 
value. 

Part of the blame for these condi- 
tions rests with uninformed and in- 
different administrators, teachers, 
and parents; further complications 
have arisen from administrators and 
teachers who have not had the moral 
fortitude to resist the demands ol 
students, alumni and other pressure 
groups. Many of these same weak- 
nesses are found in many public and 
private agency recreation programs. 
Philosophy of Programming 

Our philosophy of recreation pro- 
gramming must begin with a desire 
to provide activities for all and then 
proceed to consider these in terms of 
what they will do for the individual. 
Recreation leaders need to keep in 
mind Edwin Markham’s poem on 
“Leadership,” which begins: 

We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 

Recreation leaders who adopt this 
philosophy will not be as concerned 
about championship teams, —blue- 


ribboned bands, and perfected par- 
ticipators, and results as they are 
about helping every child and adult 
to help himself to satisfy his needs 
and share some recognition. They 
will begin to strategically plan pro- 
grams; they will make use of the 
group process; and they will relate 
their programs to goals. 

By relating the recreation program 
to goals such as the acquisition ol 
skills, fun, relaxation, satisfaction of 
basic needs, the development of new 
interests, learning to get along with 
others, activities become more than 
time and space fillers. Underlying 
these goals there must be the promo- 
tion of moral and spiritual values. 
Without this, our recreation pro- 
gram lacks the proper tone and cli- 
mate; it lacks an appreciation of per- 
sons as the supreme value in human 
life. 

If our schools, colleges, and rec- 
reation agencies adhere to the above 
philosophy, they will redirect the ob- 
jectives of athletic teams, dramatic 
clubs, and bands and devote more ol 
their time and money to an extensive 
intramural program, hobby clubs, 
handicrafts, outing activities, and 
others. Dramatics, for example, 
would be made available to boys and 
girls in the elementary grades; and 
on the high school and college levels 
dramatic leaders would reach more 
offering many one-act 


people by 
plays throughout a year rather than 
one or two three-act plays. 


Actually, however, whatever takes 
place during one’s leisure time might 
be termed recreation. It need not be 
participation in dramatics, music, 
aquatics, or sports. It can as readily 
be the planning of a social event, the 
construction of a building, the writ- 
ing of a newspaper article, collecting 
scrap metal and paper, or participat- 
ing in a_ political debate—all can 
meet the definition of recreation and 
the purpose of programs. All these 
activities can be fun, wholesome, so- 
cially satisfying, worthwhile, and vol- 
untary. They can also lead to the 
development of desirable attitudes, 
and the acquisition of skills which, 
when cultivated, can give the indi- 
vidual feelings of self-confidence and 
worth. The important factor is the 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Edueation 
for Better 


HEALTH 


by MAYHEW DERRYBERRY 


HE SHIFTING FMPHASIS in the 

United States environ- 
mental health control to preven- 
tive medicine has led to increased 
recognition and use of public health 
education as an important means 
for achieving success in these new 
programs. Public health is effective 
in its programs to the extent that 
the people know and _ practice con- 
structive health measures based on 
scientific fact. Bringing about this 
knowledge and stimulating people 
to practice improved health habits 
requires education. 

The Public Health Service! has 
long recognized this need but in- 
tensified its efforts to meet the need 
when it created the Office of Health 
Education in 1942, now designated 
as the Division of Public Health 
Education. This Division is respon- 
sible for developing and applying 
effective methods for use in pro- 
grams designed to improve the 
health practices of adults. 

Services of the Division 

In carrying out this responsibility, 
the Division's professional staff ad- 
vises with state and local communi- 
ties as well as with other divisions 
of the Public Health Service on ef- 
fective methods to use in the educa- 
tional phases of their programs. It 
assists other federal agencies on the 
development of their health educa- 
tion programs and co-operates in 
the educational efforts of voluntary 
health agencies, such as the Nation- 
al Tuberculosis Association, Ameri- 


1For description of the Public Health 
Service, see article in the JouRNAL, May 
1952, “Guardian of the Nation’s Health,” 
p. 17. 


Nell McKeever 


Assistant Chief, Div. of Public 
Health Education, U. S. Public 
Health Service 


can Cancer Society, and National 
Health Council. Basic studies are 
also in progress to contribute to im 
proving the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational aspects of health programs. 

The Division has given assistance 
to such international agencies as the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, by recruiting health 
education personnel for health pro- 
grams in other countries and_by pro- 
viding technical advice to health ed- 
ucators in other countries. Current- 
lv two health educators formerly 
with the Division are employed 
by the World Health Organization. 


Branch Organization 

A growing demand for the ser- 
vices of this Division has led to 
gradual expansion of both staff and 
areas of interest. Organizationally 
the Division consists of the office of 
the chief and three branches. These 
branches are the Planning and Con- 
sultation Services Branch, the Ex- 
perimental and Evaluation Services 
Branch, and the Special Programs 
Branch. 

On request, the Planning and 
Consultation Services Branch re- 
cruits and assigns health educators 
to operating programs of various di- 
visions in the Public Health Service. 
For example, a number ol health 
educators are employed full-time by 
the Division of Chronic Disease and 
Tuberculosis to assist in the mass 
X-ray demonstrations — participated 
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Mayhew Derryberry 
f Division of Public Health 


in by that Division in different com- 
munities throughout the United 
States. 

Other programs to which health 
educators are assigned include those 
of the Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, National Cancer Institute, Na- 
tional Heart Institute, and Nation- 
al Institute of Mental Health. 
Health educators are also loaned to 
state or local health departments to 
explore ways in which such a 
trained person can contribute to 
local demonstration programs In 
one state, the Division of Dental 
Public Health has assigned a health 
educator to determine the ways 
health education can best serve in 
the topical fluoride’ program for 
children. 

This Branch also assists health 
groups in planning and carrying 
in-service training pro- 
grams and working conferences. 
Currently a staff member is assigned 
to the Division of Commissioned Of- 
ficers to plan in-service training for 
personnel in the Service. Recently, 
the Public Health Service joined 
with the Children’s Bureau and the 
Office of Education of the Federal 
Security Agency, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, the 
American Medical Association, and 
the American Association of School 


through 


Administrators in sponsoring 
a working conference on administra- 
tion of health programs in schools. 
School administrators in Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma participated 
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in the conference to determine needs 
of school administrators concerning 
the organization, administration, and 
teaching of health in schools, and to 
find ways of meeting the health 
needs of school children. 


Regional Consultants 

Regional consultants on health 
education are located in two of the 
ten Federal Security Agency regional 
offices. 

Such consultants are responsible 
for giving consultation in health ed- 
ucation to the states within the re- 
gion and through these states to lo- 
cal health departments as requested. 
Some of the types of service given 
to state health department person- 
nel include assistance in (1) giving 
direct service to health educators by 
helping them plan and put into ac- 
tion more effective programs; (2) 
helping State personnel look criti- 
cally at their operating programs; 
and (3) planning and carrying out 
in-service training programs for 
health educators and related person- 
nel. The consultants also carry out 
the health education activities of the 
Regional Office. 

The need to investigate the prob- 
lems involved in making health edu- 
cation more effective led to the estab- 
lishment of the Experimental and 
Evaluation Services Branch in 
1918. This branch is staffed by so- 
cial psychologists who are employ- 
ing the approaches of the behavioral 
sciences in carrying out exploratory 
and evaluation studies of health ed- 
ucation. 

This Branch provides a variety of 
pretesting and evaluation services 
and consultation on evaluation of 
health education programs to the 
various units within the Service as 
well as to other official agencies and 
private health groups. 


Specific Studies 

In pretesting, objective measures 
of reading ease, human interest, and 
comprehension are applied to pam 
phlets, filmstrips, and other health 
materials while still in preparation. 
Interviews are also made to obtain 
reactions of persons for whom ma- 
terials are intended. Changes made 
in accordance with findings help to 
make the material more understand- 
able and interesting. 
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The Branch has also evaluated 
the effectiveness of different meth- 
ods, materials, and programs in 
achieving their objectives. In one 
study, two different methods used 
for instructing diabetics about self- 
care were measured as to their rela- 
tive effectiveness in increasing the 
patient’s knowledge about diabetes. 
Scientific exhibits at a public health 
meeting were evaluated for their ef- 
fectiveness, both from the exhibi- 
tor’s and the observer's point of 
view. A nutrition program designed 
to increase the milk consumption of 
rural, low-income families was eval- 
uated to determine whether the fam- 
ilies were motivated to use more 
milk. 

Current studies of behavior will 
provide data upon which more ef- 
fective planning and operation of 
health programs can be based. One 
study is attempting to identify the 
principles of community organiza- 
tion most effective in encouraging 
communities to solve health prob- 
lems. Another is concerned with de- 
termining the behavior of people 
towards tuberculosis as a basis for 
more precise education and program 
emphasis. 


Work With Minority Groups 

The Special Programs Branch 
assists in integrating health educa- 
tion programs directed toward mi- 
nority groups with general health 
education programs. ‘This Branch 
was formerly the Office of Negro 
Health Work, which planned and 
directed the National Negro Health 
Movement for participation — of 
Negro communities in the health 
programs of the Public Health Ser- 
vice, state, and local official agen- 
cies, and voluntary health organiza- 
tions. 

The activities of this Branch are 
now concerned with the transition 
from these former programs to effec- 
tive integration of health programs 
for the Negro into the regularly es- 
tablished health activities of the to- 
tal community. For example, the 
Branch provides consultation on 
problems affecting minority groups, 
assists in conducting health educa- 
tion institutes and workshops, and 
upon request recruits Negro public 
health personnel. * 
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(Continued from page 20) 
attitude of the mind of the doer to- 
ward the thing he is doing. 

Thus, a recreation program knows 
few bounds and it is shameful that 
our recreation leaders have not 
stretched their imaginations in their 
planning. The realm of possibilities 
for recreation is amazing. It is no 
wonder that our stereotyped pro- 
grams have not reached the with- 
drawing child, the young adult, and 
the delinquent—nor gained the sym- 
pathetic support of more of the pop- 
ulation. 


What We Must Do 

Our recreation programs will con- 
tinue to be characterized by medi- 
ocrity unless we: 

(1) Provide activities that are 
stimulating, challenging, and appeal- 
ing to the adventuresome spirit; 

(2) Provide activities that are 
pure fun, require no perfection, and 
offer a release from tensions and 
monotony; 

(3) Provide activities which will 
result in satisfaction and pride in a 
job well done; 

(4) Provide activities that will 
give children and adults skills and 
knowledge necessary for obtaining a 
sense of comfort and satisfaction in 
working or playing alone. 

(5) Provide activities that will 
use the family as a basis of organiza- 
tion. 

(6) Provide activities with greater 
carry-over value; 

(7) Provide co-recreational activi- 
ties to help boys and girls to learn to 


work and play together; 
(8) Provide activities that will 
meet the needs of the entire commu- 


nity; 

(9) Provide activities that will of- 
fer opportunities for leadership from 
within the group. 

(10) Expand the program to in- 
clude such media as FM and AM ra- 
dio and television in order to bring 
recreation to special groups such as 
the sick, handicapped, and aged; 

(11) Employ recreation leaders 
with a genuine love and understand- 
ing of people, who know the poten- 
tialities of recreation activities, and 
who have the skills to employ them 
in a spirit of fun and atmosphere of 
relaxation. 
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RECENT STUDIES IN 


DAMCE 


by AILEENE LOCKHART 


dance which are undertaken for 
purposes of meeting degree require- 
ments fall into three broad groups: 
(1) there is research based on philo- 
sophical and historical backgrounds 
of dance; (2) there are survey and 
experimental studies in method and 
current problems; and (3) there is 
the project type of study. 

The compilation of recently com- 
pleted Master’s theses and Doctoral 
dissertations listed below was made 
possible as the result of a request to 
60 colleges and universities for in- 
formation regarding such recent 
work. The list must be assumed to 
be incomplete; however, it is sufh- 
ciently adequate to provide a_ basis 
for speculation and, perhaps, some 
conclusions. 


stupirs in the field of 


Current Problems 

It is informative to compare this 
material with that in a similar, but 
unpublished, compilation made less 
than ten years ago. The most ob- 
vious, though not surprising, con- 
trast is the great increase in the 
number of studies that are currently 
being undertaken. The general edu- 
cational trend which now practically 
necessitates the acquirement of at 
least the Master’s degree no doubt 
accounts for a part of this increase 
in volume. 

A second observation concerns the 
immediate practicability that charac- 
terizes many of the problems. Dance 
educators are vitally concerned with 
such questions as: What courses do 
dance teachers need to take? Should 
the dance major be offered in the 
physical education or the fine arts 
department? They are interested in 
the surveys which give a picture of 
the status and the extent of partici- 
pation in dance. They are experi- 


menting with methods of teaching 
and compositional approaches. Is 
the lack of uniformity in vocabulary 
a real problem? What is the role of 
the modern dance club and how can 
it best be organized? All of these 
are tangible problems of a practical 
and immediate nature. 

A third observation makes note of 
the contemporary character of the 
investigations. Three examples serve 
to indicate this reflection of the cur- 
rent scene. There are experiments 
in television, in filmography, and 
dance therapy used psycho- 
pathic patients. Such studies could 
not have existed before our present 
technological state of development, 
before the present knowledge of 
psychiatry, nor before our great in- 
terest in social rehabilitation. 

Broad historical trends are repre- 
sented and basic cultural patterns 
explored in studies related to the 
historical, philosophical, and ethno- 
logical backgrounds of dance. These 
should add much to the quality and 
richness of teaching by deepening 
appreciations and developing an in- 
tercultural understanding of dance. 

The approach to dance problems 
which involves broad surveys, mea- 
surement, and the use of statistical 
tools is interesting and makes a con- 
tribution to certain phases of dance. 
Objective comparisons scarcely can 
be obtained in any other manner. 
However, on the whole, other types 
of studies in dance may be more 
promising. Creativity can not be 
measured or standardized. An eval- 
uation of any of the arts must con- 
cern quality more than quantity and 
measurement does not lend itself too 
well to an evaluation of this require- 
ment. The word “research” must 
not be thought of as being limited 
only to statistical treatment o! data; 
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statistics are essential tools of re- 
search but are not the sine qua non 
of serious study. 


Projects and Experiments 


Many of the studies which are un- 
dertaken for degree purposes may be 
classified as projects. The project 
often consists of a dance perform 
ance or a_ lecture-demonstration. 
While this kind of problem does not 
result in the same type of contribu- 
tion to the profession that more 
formal inquiries may, the value to 
the student in a very personal and 
practical way may be quite signifi- 
In fulfilling such a require 
ment, the student must demonstrate 
the ability to compose, to teach, to 
perform, and to explain verbally. 
The project is growing in popularity 
as a suitable answer to the probiem 
of individual study at the. master’s 
level. It appears to be one very help 


cant. 


ful and practical solution and is not 
inconsistent with practice in other 
creative arts. A musical perform 
ance, for example, is a common re 
quirement in schools of music; the 
writing, directing, and acting in a 
play is quite usual in drama depart- 
ments. 

Experiments television offer 
rich possibilities for future study. 
There are technical limitations im- 
posed which require fresh  ap- 
proaches to choreography, to stag 
ing, and to costuming. Since this 
medium provides an opportunity for 
very intimate theatre, it is possible 
to combine speech with dance much 
more effectively. Since the dancer 
and the audience share so personal 
a relationship, details ordinarily lost 
to a theater audience may be cap- 
tured. 


Research for the Future 

Since the majority of the news- 
paper critics who review dance pro- 
grams have little knowledge of this 
art, the development of some bases 
for dance criticism could help dance 
materially. Another problem which 
merits consideration is the establish- 
ment of a more standardized vocabu- 
lary; perhaps this would obviate 
some of the present confusion of 
dance in the arts, dance in educa- 
tion, and dance in the theater. An 
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Baton Rouge, La 


Planned personal interviews help with 
individual problems. 


UR APPROACH TO teaching 
health at Great Neck has been 
supported by the philosophy of put- 
ting theory into practice as adapted 
to our own personal problems. The 
course content, manner of presenta- 
tion, and testing devices are designed 
to correlate with the development of 
sound health habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge. With this approach, we 
have found increased student inter- 
est contributing a great deal to the 
success of the program. 


General Plan 


The scheduled requirements in- 
clude two periods of health classes 
a week during the tenth and elev- 
enth grades. With this limited time 
allotment, it has been necessary to 
select the more important problems 
for adequate coverage. We avoid 
following any traditional or stereo- 
typed teaching plan because, as 
teacher observation and pupil reac- 
tion indicates, we are willing to alter 
accordingly. 

Some units are completely planned 
by pupils, and with the times, 
change from year to year. This 
doesn’t lessen the value, however, 
because pupils, when given the op- 
portunity to consider and work out 
content that is meaningful to them, 
have proved to be serious and objec- 
tive. Although the general areas to 
be covered are agreed upon by all 
health teaching personnel, there are 
no strict requirements to regulate 
designated time and sequence of 
units. We do, however, attempt to 
co-ordinate wherever possible. 
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Techniques Used 

Using several techniques, we have 
endeavored to keep abreast of cur- 
rent problems. As an example, many 
opportunities have been presented 
during activities throughout the 
school where student reactions and 
behavior patterns are observed; 
namely, during classes, extracurricu- 
lar activities, and very effectively 
during school dances. 

Promoting mutual understanding 
with school and school health per- 
sonnel has provided another tech- 
nique in view of the excellent source 
for trading vital information. In ad- 
dition through planned personal in- 
terviews and class discussions, the 
student may divulge his individual 
problems. It is possible, therefore, 
with the information gathered from 
these various sources to plan a more 
practical and meaningful program. 


Outline of Units 

As a result, the following plan 
has been developed: 

(1) Tenth grade units include in- 
troduction to health, personal health 
appraisal, evalution of school health 
services, alcohol, tobacco nar- 
cotics, grooming, and first aid. 

(2) The eleventh grade course 
contains background phases on 
heredity, nervous system, etc., family 
relations, personality and dating 
problems, and communicable and 
other diseases of current importance. 

(3) Boys and girls meet separately 
and are provided with general health 
‘textbooks in the tenth grade, while 
a mental health textbook serves the 
eleventh grade. These books are 


Health Units That 
Meet Pupil Needs 


At Great Neck, health education classes 
use a practical approach to learning 


by WILLIAM L. ECK and ALBERT J. NAGELL 


supplemented with various addi- 
tional resources available in sufh- 
cient quantities for use by individ- 
ual study groups. Working closely 
with the school librarian has pro- 
vided for a section of the library de- 
voted to numerous resource books 
and materials which are summarily 
listed and presented to students. 


Highlights of the Program 


When the student arrives in the 
tenth grade health class, it is cus- 
tomary to prepare an introductory 
unit for purposes of familiarization, 
orientation, and initiation of sound 
attitudes toward this new experi- 
ence. Implying a new experience 
takes into consideration the teaching 
of health as a separate class subject 
as compared to the incidental ap- 
proach in the lower grades. 

A general discussion is developed 
to motivate his interest for seeking 
additional health information. He 
is offered the opportunity to indicate 
specific interests during the latter 
part of this discussion on a form 
containing general topics and state- 
ments. Included within the intro- 
ductory unit is a brief coverage of 
physiological systems which serves 
as a review of information gained 
from science courses for most stu- 
dents, and as an orientational back- 
ground for the remainder. 

The health appraisal unit is de- 
veloped transitionally to make the 
student aware of his responsibility 
for his health. He is given an outline 
of questions widely covering all 
phases of the mental, emotional, 
and physical inventory. Upon com- 
pletion of this questionnaire, which 
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ranges from consideration of person- 
ality traits to specific questions con- 
cerning teeth and posture, it is with- 
held until the termination of the 
school year, at which time it is com- 
pared to an identical form. This 
tends to serve as a testing device for 
comprehension of material learned 
and attitudes developed during the 
year. 

It has been our policy to avail stu- 
dents of detailed outlines and ob- 
jectives prior to the inception of cur- 
rent units. These outlines accom- 
panied with lead and motivating 
questions actually inform the stu- 
dent as to the extent and intent of 
the respective division of work. It 
should be made clear that when we 
mention divisions of work or units, 
it is not our intention to treat indi- 
vidual topics singularly but rather 
relate all to total objectives. 


Health Services Unit 


Our school system has achieved a 
great deal of success in its attempt 
to provide adequate school health 
services. Sizable staffs have been or- 
ganized to maintain high standards 
for benefits to the students. How- 
ever, mere existence of such services 
does not promote their maximum 
effectiveness and utilization. The 
following unit on school health 
services, presented in the health edu- 
cation classes, was developed out of 
the needs for further clarification of 
the extent of services, actual availa- 
bility, and administrative procedures 
involving their effective use. It was 
obvious that the degree of satisfac- 
tory voluntary participation by pu- 
pils was hindered very much by the 
lack of thorough understanding on 
their part. 

The health class is organized into 
committees, of which each selects 
one member of the health service 
personnel for study. A group of 
guide questions are developed in 
class for use during the interviews, 
which are arranged by students. 
Upon completion of these confer- 
ences, they delve into a_ research 
study of essential service back- 
grounds and submit a written report. 
In turn each group presents an oral 
account of their findings to the class 
and leads a discussion after the re- 
port. Individual groups are encour- 


aged to request the health service 
specialist to address the class person- 
ally. 

The results of this unit have pro- 
vided for information concerning 
the number of specialists available, 
extent, legal limitations, and ex- 
planations of duties and_ services, 
administrative procedures, proper 
channels necessary for voluntary par- 
ticipation, and finally how students 
may co-operate to improve school 
health services. Further accomplish- 
ments are evident in the opportunity 
of students working collectively, per- 
sonal contacts with school personnel, 
oral presentations, and research ac- 
tivities. 

In addition to normal testing de- 
vices, a most effective procedure has 
been the co-operation by the school 
health personnel in expressing their 
observations of the changes in atti- 
tudes of students during the render- 
ing of services. It may be interest- 
ing to note that the personnel con- 
tacted are the nurse, physician, 
guidance counselor, custodian, nu- 
tritionist, dentist, psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and health and_ physical 
education teachers. 

Alcohol and Tobacco Unit 

The alcohol and tobacco unit is 
presented with the physiological and 
sociological aspects in mind. In view 
of present circumstances a policy of 
delay rather than avoidance has been 
adopted in our approach. While our 
problem is similar tb those generally 
encountered, we have found this at- 
titude to be more effe¢tive in its ac- 
ceptance. Consideration within the 
classroom is also given to the numer- 


ous advertisement media as found in 
newspapers and magazines. The 
merits of these products in regard to 
the selling techniques are widely dis- 
cussed. 


Grooming Unit 

The grooming unit is developed 
by the students. After preliminary 
introductory remarks, the first step 
is to decide on an adequate proce- 
dure for unit coverage. The stu- 
dents express their interest, organ- 
ize into committees of three to five 
members, and select a section of the 
total outline with dates for presenta- 
tions and reports. A class secretary 
records the progress and submits the 
results to the class. In general the 
tendency was to bring in such re- 
lated topics as nutrition, weight loss 
and weight gain, clothing styles; pos- 
ture, sleep and rest, and exercise. 

Locating sources of material of- 
fers a wonderful opportunity to give 
the students some additional expe- 
riences in library work and research. 
Arrangements are made for each 
class to visit the library, at which 
time back issues of helpful periodi 
cals such as Today’s Health, Science 
Digest, Time, Newsweek, Reader's 
Digest, Consumer's Reports, etc., are 
made available. Since there is an es- 
tablished health education shelf in 
the library, other good sources of 
materials are found there as well. 

presentation is similar 
to the method employed in the 
School Health Service Unit. Various 
media are being used with success as 
for example, the committee report- 
ing on clothing wore different types 
of clothing including types of color 


A special health education shelf in the library provides information and gives 
experience in research. 
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and pattern selections. All groups 
are urged to utilize community re- 
sources in preparing their presenta- 
tions. Some of the sources used are 
beauty parlors, barber shops, diet 
clothing 
orthodontists, and 


shops, reducing — salons, 
stores, dentists, 
skin specialists. 

The application of newly ac- 
quired grooming knowledge, fortu- 
nately, is easy to measure when com- 
pared to many other health prac- 
tices. A follow-up program on this 
application is initiated at the com- 
pletion of the unit. Through the 
process of daily observations, the 
boys failing to apply this new infor- 
mation are contacted individually 
and offered help in their grooming 
needs. 


Eleventh Grade Units 

The initial phase of the eleventh 
grade is devoted to a brief sum- 
marization and review of the pre- 
vious year’s work and a discussion 
of the importance and relationship 
of new units. 

Approaching the nervous system, 
endocrine system, and heredity in re- 
gard to their implications upon be- 
havior patterns and attitudes, sup- 
ports the mental health develop- 
ment. 

In presenting the unit on family 
relations, all members of the family 
are viewed relative to their functions 
and each student personally evalu- 
ates his own. A pooling of problems 
within the class is thus effected and 
through a round table discussion an 
attempt is made to evolve solutions. 
‘The student is encouraged to select 
one personal problem and develop a 
satisfactory approach which is_ pre- 
sented to the group. In closing, a 
positive attitude is considered in the 
establishment of happy family rela- 
tions. Serving as a follow-up proce- 
dure, after school appointments are 
arranged with each student. 

Personality and dating problems 
are adapted very adequately to the 
Junior Prom. Just prior to its ar- 
rival, all phases of dating, etiquette, 
and behavior patterns are discussed. 
This important affair provides an 
effective testing device where many 
of the considered actions may be 
inocuously observed. * 
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The tragedy of this neglect is that 
the results are sometimes not evi- 
dent for months or years. If a 
fourth-grade boy, for example, can- 
not solve an arithmetic problem, or 
if he cannot construct a sentence, or 
if he cannot spell reasonably well, 
these facts are immediatety evident. 
The effectiveness, or quality, of the 
instructional program citi be, and 
quickly is, judged (although per- 
haps not scientifically) by these ob- 
vious results. If this same boy is fail- 
ing to develop sound health habits, 
however, or if he is taught only casu- 
ally and superficially, the tragic re- 
sults may not come to light until he 
is an adult. 

General Lewis B. Hershey, in a 
statement concerning House Con- 
current Resolution 19 said, on June 
9, 1952, “One of the most challeng- 
ing problems of our times involves 
the physical, mental, and moral fit- 
ness of the youth of the Nation, 
upen whose shoulders must rest the 
future of the country and its chances 
of survival. There is a real 
youth-health problem in the country 
which we cannot afford to ignore.” 

He went on to report the results 
of the examination of some 20 mil- 
lion men during World War II and 
2,600,000 men in the postwar period. 
The rejections for physical reasons 
alone approached one-sixth of all 
those examined. Among whites the 
most common causes, in order of 
prevalence, were eyes, teeth, and 
musculoskeletal defects, while among 
Negroes the order was syphillis, feet, 
and cardiovascular conditions. Such 
conditions as these among the young 
men of today cannot be accepted as 
evidence of a soundly conceived pro- 
gram of health instruction in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. 


Elementary Enrollment Growth 


Almost everybody is now alerted 
to the expanded enrollments in the 
elementary schools. What many peo- 
ple do not appreciate, however, is 
that the big increase is yet to come. 

Total annual births, after remain- 
ing at a constant level during the 


2Testimony given before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 


1928-40 period, began a slow growth 
in 1941, which meant an increase in 
the size of the first-grade class of 
1947. The first big increase in annual 
births did not come, however, until 
1946—the 1952 crop of first-graders. 

For the past six years (1947-52) 
the annual birth rate has approxi- 
mated 50 per cent more than the 
1940 figure. As these children enter 
the first grade, then the first and 
second, then the first, second, and 
third grades (and so on) the de- 
mand for qualified elementary school 
teachers will increase. In view of 
the lack of adequate instructional 
programs and qualified personnel in 
health and physical education at the 
beginning of the enrollment in- 
crease, future needs must be mea- 
sured in new terms. 


High School Enrollment 


While elementary school enroll- 
ments have been increasing since 
1947, the high school enrollment 
has actually decreased slightly, due 
to the smaller number of births 14- 
17 years earlier. The first modest 
increase may be expected in 1955, 
with substantial annual increases 
until 1960, followed by sensational 
increases leading to a 1964 enroll- 
ment fully 50 per cent larger than 
the current figure. 

The immediate need for more 
high school teachers of health and 
physical education is not in terms 
of expanding enrollment. Rather, 
the current problem comes from the 
distortion of the supply-demand situ- 
ation by rapidly changing condi- 
tions in defense and in all types of 
employment, and the need to re-ex- 
amine the whole program of both 
curricular and extracurricular offer- 
ings. 


What We Can Do 


Without question, an immediate 
task is to inform the public. This 
is a daily unending assignment for 
every interested person. Hand-in- 
hand goes the responsibility of point- 
ing out to superior, interested young 
persons, both boys and girls, the vast 
number of opportunities awaiting 
those who make adequate prepara- 
tion to teach health and_ physical 
education. 
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If you are already in the recreation profession, or are 


thinking of entering it, you will find up-to-date infor- 
mation on preparation, supply and demand, outlook in 


IKE ALL PROFESSIONS, recreation is 
| product of the needs of society. 
It is identifiable today as a district 
field of occupational endeavor pop- 
ulated by more than 25,090 persons 
devoting their full efforts to plan- 
ning, organizing, and leading recrea- 
tional programs for the American 
people. In addition, many thousands 
function in recreation on a_ part- 
time or auxiliary leadership basis. 
These persons have other closely al- 
lied professions such as teaching as 
their primary vocational responsi- 
bility. To the full-and part-time pro- 
fessional leaders must be added that 
vast army of volunteers upon which 
are based the structures of many 
general leisure-time agencies such as 
voluntarily supported youth-serving 
organizations. 


Philosophy and Objectives 


Recreation and leisure time are 
closely related but not synonymous. 
People spend their leisure in a vari- 
ety of ways, but chiefly in pursuit of 
recreation interests. Thus, all leisure 
pursuits are not classified as recrea- 
tion. A descriptive definition of rec- 
reation is that recreation is the nat- 
ural expression of certain human in- 
terests and needs seeking satisfac- 
tion during leisure. Recreation may 
be a means as well as an end. To the 
participant, recreation is an end; to 
the leader, it may be a means as well 
as an end. The clergy, the doctor, 
and the labor organizer are specific 
examples of those who may utilize 
recreation as a means as well as an 
end in dealing with their clientele. 

The objectives of recreation are 
related to personality development. 
To be sure, certain by-products or 
dividends also may accrue from rec- 
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Recreation as Your Career 


by GERALD B. FITZGERALD 


reation in the form of improved 
health and lower indices of delin- 
quency but the individual does not 
participate with these purposes con- 
sciously in mind. 


Meaning of Recreation 


Whatever the choice of interest 
may be, the individual in his recre- 
ation seeks to satisfy some inner 
need. Recreation means different 
things to different people and differ- 
ent things to the same person at dif- 
ferent times. Therefore to meet hu- 
man needs recreation program offer- 
ings must be extremely broad and 
varied. The professional leader is 
aware of this and makes provision 
for a great variety of interests in- 
cluding volunteer service and_ ser- 
vice to the community in general. 
The professional leader recognizes 
that to use part of one’s leisure to do 
something for someone else is one of 
the highest forms of recreation and 
one of the ways in which people sat- 
isfy certain inner needs. 

The professional leader also knows 
that his influence must spread fat 
beyond the limits of his agency's 
program and of his face-to-face lead- 
ership role. He knows that the very 
large majority of the leisure me of 
the individual is spent’ apart from 
the agency setting and out of reach 
of his presence. Thus, the profes- 
sional leader seeks to develop self- 
leadership and group leaders among 
individuals and groups so that they 
will make good choices of recreation 
pursuits carried on under their own 
direction. 

In our society, recreation today is 
a part of daily living ranking in 
importance with the dignity of work 
as a part of human existence. 


Histerical Background 


\s an organized movement in 
American lite, recreation is scarce 
ly 50 years old. There are many rec 
reation leaders living today who 
have witnessed and may have been a 
significant part of its growth from 
the beginning. To study the rise of 
recreation one should study the his 
tory of America, for recreation 1s 
nothing if it is not a part of our 
social and economic structure. Uno 
ganized, seli-directed recreation has 
always been a part of our culture 
from colonial days. Because recrea 
tion is a part of daily living, it con- 
tributes in war and in peace, in de- 
pression and in prosperity, and in 
disaster and in tranquillity. 

The professional aspects of 
reation as an occupational field be- 
gan to appear with the fou: ding of 
the National Recreation  Associa- 
tion in 1906 and carried on through 
the introduction of professional 
training in recreation in colleges 
and universities in the 1950's, the 
addition of recreation in 1938 to the 
title of the American Association tor 
Health and Physical Education, the 
founding of the American Recrea- 
tion Society in 1938, and the birth 
of the College Recreation Assoc ia- 
tion in 1948. 

The first College Conference on 
Fraining Recreation Leaders held 
in 1937 at the University of Minne- 
sota marked the beginning of em- 
phasis upon the responsibility of 
institutions of higher learning to 
prepare professional personnel in 
recreation. The number of institu 
tions offering professional prepara- 
tion increased from 5 in 1937 to 50 
in 1952, a ten-fold increase in a 15- 
year period. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Proper maintenance means safer, 
longer-lasting apparatus. 


THE SCHOOL playground 
season ends in the fall, the 
time has come for inspecting, repair- 
ing, repainting and storing the 
swings, slides, Castle Towers and 
other recreational apparatus so that 
they will be all ready for spring. 

With increasing cost making it dif- 
ficult for everyone to keep within the 
budget, proper maintenance of ex- 
isting equipment has assumed great- 
er importance in the recreational 
field. ‘Timely repairing and repaint- 
ing of equipment will make it last 
longer, provide a greater measure of 
safety for the children. 


Regular Inspection 

“All equipment should be brought 
into safe repair to start each season, 
of course,” says Norman R. Miller, 
vice president of the American Play- 
ground Device Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana, and Nahma, Michigan. 
“Equally important, however, it 
should be maintained in perfect re- 
pair throughout the season. All play- 
ground equipment should in- 
spected at regular intervals during 
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Playground Equipment 
Maintenance 


by WILLIAM J. DUCHAINE 


the season and frequent inspections 
will focus attention promptly on re- 
curring acts of vandalism, the great- 
est single threat to public recrea- 
tional equipment.” 

Wood parts of apparatus should 
be carefully inspected. Badly worn, 
splintery or cracked slide siderails, 
swing seats, or seesaw boards definite- 
ly are dangerous for the children, 
and should be repaired or replaced 
promptly. Swing chains, hooks, all 
hangers and frame fittings should be 
checked carefully, too; for badly 
worn parts or sections of apparatus 
are doubly hazardous. 


Regular Refinishing 


All wood parts should be refin- 
ished regularly. In far too many 
cases, the only paint the playground 
equipment ever receives is that ap- 
plied at the factory, even though this 
apparatus is subjected to exception- 
ally hard use and constantly exposed 
to rain, snow, sleet, wind, and dust. 

Years of extra service can be added 
to playground equipment by paint- 
ing it frequently and regularly with 
any good outdoor enamel. It should 
also be kept in mind that the pro- 
tective paint coating will last longer, 
look much better if the wood parts 
are sanded reasonably smooth before 
they are refinished. 


Slide Chute Repair 


Worn slide chutes present a spe- 
cial problem. Few owners have the 
tools and equipment necessary to do 
a thorough, really workmanlike job 
of slide chute repair or rebuilding. 
Thus, if the siderails or bedways are 
badly worn and need to be replaced, 
it is usually advisable to ship the 
worn chutes to the factory for a fac- 
tory-rebuilding job. Frequently, too, 
if the chutes have been in service for 
ten years or longer, it is good econ- 
omy to replace the worn chutes with 
new ones of all-steel construction. It 
is a good idea to send the chute fit- 
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tings along with the chutes, so that 
the factory can properly locate them 
on the new chutes and thus greatly 
simplify the installation job. 


Galvanizing Metal Parts 

If they are properly galvanized by 
the hot-dip process, the metal parts 
of playground equipment will pre- 
sent few problems until they have 
been in use for about eight years or 
more. In fact, if they are hot-galvan- 
ized originally, the pipe members, 
chains and malleable fittings tend to 
weather-out smooth and shiny as the 
years pass. Thus, you will require 
protective finishing only when signs 
of rust begin to appear. When that 
occurs, you need simply clean the 
metal parts with steel wool or emery 
paper, then apply two coats of any 
good grade of outdoor enamel or, if 
bright colors are not considered es- 
sential, with any standard asphalt- 
base bridge paint. 

One sure way to protect equip- 
ment while it is in storage and to fa- 
cilitate its reinstallation is to store 
all the equipment in an orderly, or- 
ganized manner. 


Standardization 


Another procedure which greatly 
simplifies installation, maintenance 
and equipment repair and replace- 
ment problems is standardization. 
An increasing number of school, 
park and playground systems are 
standardizing on equipment of cer- 
tain approved manufacturers. 

In this way, replacement is greatly 
simplified, even though many years 
have elapsed since the parts were 
originally purchased. A desirable in- 
terchangeability exists in standard 
apparatus. There are no orphan 
units or parts, and, finally, familiarity 
with the units and parts of one man- 
ufacturer makes installation, repair, 
and maintenance work much sim- 
pler, less costly, and much more efh- 
cient. 
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ACH year the Association pays 
E tribute to persons who have 
given outstanding service to the pro- 
fession, presenting them with the 
Gulick, Anderson, or Honor Awards. 
These achievement awards are the 
highest recognition AAHPER can 
bestow upon deserving candidates. 

Recipients of these awards are 
professional people who have made 
or are currently making notable 
contributions in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation.! 
Nominations are now being solicit- 
ed for prospective 1953 candidates. 
Members who wish to submit nomi- 
nations will find below the proce- 
dure and qualifications for candi- 
dates. 


GULICK AWARD 


One person each year receives the 
Gulick Award, a gold medal de- 
signed by R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
an award for distinguished service 
in physical education and is given 
in memory of Luther Halsey Gulick, 
one of the great leaders of the pro- 
fession. Dr. Gulick inaugurated pro- 
fessional training courses at Spring- 
field College, founded the Campfire 
Girls of America, and was one of 
the pioneers in launching the Play- 
ground Association of America. He 
was a prolific writer on health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Procedure for Submitting Names 


Members of the committee spon- 
sor candidates for consideration. 
AAHPER members who wish to 
send nominations to the committee 
member from their district will find 


1See THe JouRNAL, October 1951, page 23, 
for listing of all previous AAHPER award 
winners. 


Nominate Your Candidates 
for AAHPER Awards in 1953 


Study the qualifications and 
submit names by December 15 


the addresses below. All names sub- 
mitted must be in the hands of the 
committee no later than December 
15. 

Midwest: Elmer D. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Chairman, 

Central: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

Eastern: Charles Weckwerth, 
Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Northwest: Grace Houghton, 
Walla Walla High School, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Southern: Charles Spencer, State 
Department of Health, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Southwest: W. R. LaPorte, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 


Qualifications for Candidate 


As set up in the operating code of 
the committee, the qualifications for 
the candidate for the Gulick Award 
are as follows: | 

(1) The candidate shall be one 
whose life and contributions have 
inspired youth to live vigorously, 
courageously, and fully so that they 
might be deemed fit to be free. 

(2) The candidate should be at 
least 35 years of age, whose contri- 
butions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, al- 
though these are not set down as 
rigid necessities. 

The qualifications have been kept 
very broad, so that anyone doing 
outside work in these fields or any 
level of teaching should be eligible. 


1952 Gulick Award Recipient 


Charles W. Savage. 


ANDERSON AWARD 


The William G. Anderson Merit 
Award honors the founder of the 
AAHPER by in turn honoring each 
year those persons who best exem- 
plify Dr. Anderson's philosophy of 
service to his profession and to man- 
kind. It is a Certificate of Merit, 
presented annually to the persons 
elected to receive it. 


Procedure for Submitting Names 


AAHPER members who wish to 
nominate candidates may do so by 
submitting the names to their dis- 
trict representatives on the commit- 
tee, as listed below. December 15 is 
the last day for names to be received 
by the respective committee mem- 
bers. 

Eastern: Gerald <A. Garafola, 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J., 
Chairman. 

Central: C. H. McCloy, Iowa 
State University, lowa City. 

Midwest: Olive Ewan, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Northwest: Paul R. Washke, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

Southern: S. B. Sudduth, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Southwest: Elizabeth Hayes, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Qualifications for Candidates 


Necessary qualifications for can- 
didates whose names are submitted 
for the Anderson Award are the fol- 
lowing, according to the operating 
code of the committee: 

(1) The candidate should be at 
least 40 years of age. His contribu- 
tions should have been made within 
the fields of physical education, 
health education, and recreation or 
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to our profession through such al- 
lied fields as science and education. 
These, however, are not set down as 
rigid requirements. 

(2) The candidate should have 
rendered meritorious service to the 
physical education, health educa- 
tion, or recreation professions or to 
the Association. 

(3) The candidate shall be one 
of high moral character whose con- 
tributions have most fully expressed 
the spirit of service which this award 
represents. 


1952 Anderson Award Recipients 


Bernice R. Moss and Agnes R. 
Wayman. 


HONOR AWARD 


Honor Award Fellows of the As 
sociation are elected by a committee 
of the AAHPER and are recognized 
with a Certificate of Honor. The 
persons selected must be carefully 
chosen, since the reputation of the 
Association and of the profession de- 
pends on the worthiness of these 
Honor Award Fellows. 


Procedure for Submitting Names 


It is important to check the list 
of past Honor Award Fellows be 
low. AAHPER members who desire 
to nominate candidates must obtain 


data forms trom the committee 
member in their district (see below) , 
fill in six copies for each candidate, 
and return to the committee mem- 
ber before December 15. Each nom 
inee will then be sponsored by a 
member of the Honor Awards Com- 
mittee. 

Clair V. 
College, 


Northwest: 
Oregon State 
Chairman. 


Langton, 
Corvallis, 


Central: C. H. McClov, Univer- 
sitv of Iowa, lowa City. 

Eastern: George W. Ayars, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Del. 

Midwest: Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. 

Southern: Katherine Montgom- 
ery, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 

Southwest: Pauline Hodgson, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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OUTSTANDING 
FOR 1951 


Selected as 
one of the 
23 best ed- 
ucational 
books for 
1951 by the 
Phi Delta 
Kappan 
and chosen 
by 250 lead 
ing educa- 
tors as out- 
standing 
(see May 
NEA _ Jour- 


i nal). 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


First AAHPER Yearbook 
Clothbound, 562 pp. Price $4.25 
Order today 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washingtcn 6, D. C. 


Qualifications for Candidates 


In considering candidates for the 
Honor Awards, it must be under- 
stood that not all candidates can be 
expected to meet all the criteria set 
forth in the operating code, but the 
following will serve as a guide in 
their selection. All information con- 
cerning a nominee will be consid- 
ered by the committee. 

(1) The candidate must be a 
member of the AAHPER (former 
members who have retired from pro- 
fessional work excepted) . 

(2) The candidate should be at 
least 40 years of age. 

(3) Preparation: least 
ter’s degree or equivalent in study. 


(4) Experience: At least 10 years’ 
experience as teacher, supervisor, di- 
rector, or combination of same in 
field of physical education, health 
education, or recreation. 

(5) Service: Contribution should 
have been rendered (a) primarily 
through the Association and be in 
the nature of plus service, or (b) 
through distinctive leadership of a 
pioneer type, or (c¢) meritorious 


service to our profession through al- 
lied fields of science and education. 

(6) Fine moral character. 

(7) In addition to the above, the 
candidate must qualify in at least 
five (5) of the following as evi- 
dence of leadership. 

(a) An elected office holder in 
the National Association (including 
Vice-Presidents of Divisions and 
Members-at-Large) . 

(b) President of a District Asso- 
ciation. 

(c) Chairman of a Section in the 
National] or District Association. 

(d) President of College Physical 
Education Association. 

(e) President of National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women. 

(f) President of a State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
or Recreation. 

(g) Chairman of a Committee of 
the AAHPER (not booklet commit- 
tee) . 

(h) Committee work over a peri- 
od of three or more years with local, 
district, or national organization 
either in the AAHPER, promoting 
AAHPER, or afhliated with it. 

(i) Twenty or more addresses be- 
fore educational groups, at conven- 
tions, luncheon meet- 
ings, radio presentations, and such 
other meetings held in the interest 
and promotion of physical educa- 
tion, health education, and recrea- 
tion. 

(j) Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, magazines not covered be- 
low. 

(k) Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

(1) Author or co-author of one 
or more books on physical educa- 
tion, health education, or recrea- 
tion. 

(m) Author of five or more arti- 
cles accepted and published by mag- 
azines of national scope or brought 
out in monograph form. 

(n) An outstanding, original con- 
tribution to the profession which 
has affected its philosophy or prac- 
tices, not included in the above. 


assemblies, 


1952 Honey Award Recipients 
Martha Deane, Anne Schley 

Duggan, Arthur A. Esslinger, Julian 

W. Smith, Charles E. Spencer. * 
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(Continued from page 15) 


with health unit on control of com- 
municable disease. 

Use National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis publications Poliomye- 
litis—A Source Book for High School 
Students and Teacher's Guide to 
furnish basic information. 

(3) Use filmstrip Facts Fight Fears to 
supplement instruction. 

(4) Hold panel discussion. Suggested re- 
source persons: school physician, 
school nurse, physical therapist, 
polio patient, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis representative, 
health officer. 


Social Studies 

(1) Visit local chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
and other voluntary health agencies 
to learn about their work. 

(2) Visit local health department to learn 
about reportable disease in the com- 
munity. 

(3) Secure incidence charts on communi- 
cable diseases from state or local 
Health Department. 

(4) Make map showing areas or states 
affected by outbreaks of polio dur- 
ing the past year. (Obtain informa 
tion from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis.) 

(5) Collect newspaper clippings. 

(6) Make a study of the cost of medical 
care for polio victims in a communi- 
ty and compare with cost of medical 
research. 


English and Speech 
(1) Write articles about polio for the 

school newspaper. 
Discuss types of radio programs most 
appealing: panels, round-tables, in- 
terviews, dramatizations, etc. 
Secure sample radio scripts to study. 
Practice radio speaking using a re 
corder and play-back. 
Prepare and give two-minute talks on 
polio to other classes. 
Visit local radio station to watch re 
hearsal and production of radio 
show. 
Make arrangements for radio time 
with station officials if local radio 
station is to be used. 

(8) Individual conferences with commu 

nity and school health personnel. 
Remember, in preparing your radio 
program: 

(1) Choose your purpose and 
state it clearly. Decide what one 
main idea you want to get across. 

(2) Select your words to suit your 
audience. Use short sentences and 
simple words. 

(3) Your only approach to your 
audience is through their ears. Use 
words of description. 

(4) Time your program “on the 
nose.” 


(5) Practice before going on the Woelfel, Norman and Tyler, IL: Keith: 


alr. 
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Opening ceremony of the 1952 Olympic Festival, Helsinki. 


PHYSICAL 


Medium fot 
Internation: 


Such activities as 
make us aware of 


potentialities for a 


by CHARLE 


L THE PUBLIC conscious of the po- 
tentialities of physical education 
for international understanding? Do 
members of the physical education 
profession realize the important part 
they can play in world affairs and in 
promoting good will among the na- 
tions of the world? Are professional 
associations doing everything they 


Through these international events, 
physical education has potentialities 
as one medium through which in- 
ternational understanding may be 
reached and by which people of var- 
ious countries may be brought clos- 
er together. 

Through such activities as Olym- 
pic festivals; competition in such 


i can do to achieve world peace? specialized sports as tennis, golf, 
; crew, polo, soccer and hockey; sem- 
International Physical inars physical education; ex- 

_ Education change of persons and ideas; hospi- 
Physical education is not confined — “lity to foreign students; and re- 

to the United States—it is interna- lations between educational institu- 
tional in scope. People the world tions, other agencies and individuals 

_ over are interested in sports, games, of various lands; goodwill may be 
and other physical education activi- promoted and the people of many 

= ties. Physical education and the var- cultures may come to better under- 


ious gamut of activities which com- 
prise this profession, represent an in- 
terest common to people from all 
countries of the world. 

A tennis match at Forest Hills or 
Wimbledon often includes players 
from Australia, Brazil, Great Brit- 
ain, and France. A boxing champion 
will travel across the Atlantic to 
fight a match in a foreign country. 
The British Open golf tournament 
attracts enthusiasts from all over 
the world. Specialists in winter 
sports from many different coun- 
tries display their prowess at Saint 
Moritz. The Olympic festival is of 
course the greatest and most famous 
sports gathering, bringing together 
athletes from many nations. 
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stand each other. The emphasis in 
all of these activities, however, must 
be on friendly competition, sociabil- 
ity, and the desire to meet the needs 
of people everywhere. The stress 
should not be on athletic domin- 
ance, winning at any cost, and inter- 
est in one’s selfish, personal desires 
and ambitions. 


The Press at the 1952 Olympics 

The 1952 Olympics at Helsinki, 
Finland, this past summer pointed 
up the “COLD WAR OF sPporRTs” be- 
tween the Soviet Union and _ the 
United States. The world press em- 
phasized the desire on the part of 
the East and the West to show their 
superiority. Newspapers and maga- 
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zines carried such headlines as Rus- 
sta and United States Set for Olym- 
pic Feud, How Reds Mobilized to 
Win Olympic War, Nationalists De- 
nounce Acceptance of Red China As 
They Drop From Olympics, Russia 
Exults Over United States’ Defeat 
in Soccer, United States Closes Point 
Gap with Russia in Olympic Race. 
The greatest responsibility for the 
Olympic feud between the United 
States and Russia can be credited to 
sportswriters who feel the necessity 
for building up public interest by 
whatever means possible. In_ this 
case it seemed quite opportune for 
them to inject into Olympic games 
the world struggle that exists be- 
tween the East and the West. The 
unofficial scoring of points violates 
the basic premise on which the 
Olympic Festival was established. 
Baron de Coubertin did not want 
any nation to win the Games. The 
objective was to have the great ath- 
letes of the world gather together 
in a central place in friendly com- 
petition. Fortunately, the majority 
of athletes representing Russia and 
the United States in the Olympics 
this year displayed friendliness and 
respect for athletic ability. They en- 
tertained each other as a group and 
congratulated competitors. 


The True Olympic Spirit 


The emphasis in all Olympic 
gatherings, instead of taking on the 
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Promoting 
Good Will 


p 1952 Olympics 
lysical education's 


ving world peace 
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characteristics of a “cold war,” 
should take on the theme of a cru- 
sade for better understanding and 
peace among the various partici- 
pants. This medium has not been 
utilized to its fullest as a means of 
promoting good will between the 
people of the Soviet Union and the 
residents of the United States. 

In Olympic competition, geo- 
graphical limits, ideologies, relig- 
ions, politics and vested interests 
should be cast aside, and in their 
place a spirit of friendly athletic 
rivalry should be present. The ath- 
letes representing the United States 
during the past summer should have 
been encouraged to a greater extent 


than they were, to make every ef- 
fort to prove to everyone their de- 
sire and aim of competing with the 
Soviet and any other nation of the 
world in an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and good will. They should 
have been encouraged to row, jump, 
or play to win, but their main ob- 
jective should have been to under- 
stand better their fellow participants 
and the countries which they repre- 
sented. 

The end is not to break a world’s 
record in athletic competition, but 
instead to establish a record for 
making friends. This same spirit 
should carry over into the athletic 
competition that is conducted on a 
year-to-year basis in other sports and 
activities. Only if this is true will 
physical education be used as a med- 
ium for promoting international 
good will. 
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Good Spirit at Werld Seminars 

World seminars in physical educa- 
tion were held during the past sum- 
mer. Participants representing many 
nations sat down at the discussion 
table and in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and co-operation at- 
tempted to discover means by which 
the benefits derived from physical 
education programs might be ex- 
tended to a greater proportion of 
the world’s population. 

This type of experience proved its 
value among the various partici- 
pants. There was no attempt to 
show superiority. There was no at- 
tempt to domineer. Instead, there 
was an attempt to share experiences, 
better understand each other, and 
promote goodwill among the _ peo- 
ples of the world. This is the spirit 
that should prevail if physical edu- 


Above: Nurmi, world-famous Finnish 
athlete, is the last torch-bearer at the 
opening of the 1952 Olympics, Helsinki. 
Left: The American delegation to the 
1952 Olympics passes in review. 


cation is to do its part in contrib- 
uting to world peace. 


An International Experience 

Recently, I had an experience in 
relation with Yugoslavia which ex- 
emplifies the contribution the profes- 
sion of physical education can make 
in promoting international under- 
standing. In the fall of 1951, 1 heard 
that the Institute of Physical Cul- 
ture in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, was 
interested in obtaining information 
about physical education in the 
United States. 
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The Institute of Physical Culture 
is the leading institution of its kind 
in Yugoslavia and has an outstand- 
ing faculty devoted to the develop- 
ment of leaders in physical activities. 
The Institute is also affiliated with 
the School of Medicine and works in 
rehabilitation and physical medicine 
concerned with disabilities derived 
from participation in sports. 

I also learned that the Institute 
was critically in need of equipment 
for their work —for example, only 
three dumbbells were available for 
the school and they had no gut for 
They 
therefore, also interested in finding 
out how they could obtain suitable 


stringing racquets. were, 


sports equipment. 

I contacted the Consul General of 
Yugoslavia in New York City and 
corresponded with the Director of 
the Institute of Physical Culture at 
Belgrade. Several letters were sent 
and received during the course of 
the past year in developing these re- 
lationships between Yugoslavia and 
the United States. In addition, other 
experiences have developed. The 
professional students at my institu- 
tion held a dance at which the price 
of admission was an article of ath- 
letic equipment which in turn was 
sent to Yugoslavia. 

A great amount of literature was 
also sent, including — professional 
magazines, reprints of articles of in- 
terest in physical education and in 
the field of general education, re 
ports of preparation 
conferences, such as the Jackson's 
Mill and Pére Marquette Confer 
ences, bibliographies on professional 


professional 


topics, health education and recrea- 
tional material, college catalogs, and 
other materials. This material was 
received and deeply appreciated. 
Furthermore, the writer requested 
the interested students in his classes 
to write personal letters to students 
at the Institute of Physical Culture 
in Belgrade. These letters contained 
information about professional expe- 
riences and opportunities and pros- 
pects for careers in the years ahead. 
Also, many of the students sent 
pictures of their achievements in 
physical education activities. For 
example, the number two national 
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Olympic gymnastic champion sent 
a picture of himself in action, an- 
other boy who is an outstanding 
swimmer inclosed a picture of him- 
self in the water, and a girl sent a 
picture displaying her prowess at 
field hockey. 

All of these letters were sent in 
one packet to Dr. Branko Polic ask- 
ing if he would distribute them to 
interested students at his institution. 
This he did with the result that stu- 
dent correspondence has been estab- 
lished. Bringing students of both 
countries together, who have a com- 
mon interest in the field of physical 
education, is certainly an asset to 
the profession and to its ability to 
promote international good will. 


Results of the Experience 

In one year this relationship that 
has been established between the 
United States and Yugoslavia has 
done much good. Yugoslavia is in a 
unique position in respect to East- 
West relations and world tension. 
The cause of democracy and human 
welfare and betterment would be en- 
hanced if the people of Yugoslavia 
could be brought to the point where 
they understand the principles of 
democratic living. 

This understanding can be reached 
only through relations such as those 
established between this country and 
the staff, students, and officers of the 
Institute of Physical Culture at Bel- 
grade. If this relationship is respon- 
sible for convincing even a handful 
of people of the democratic inten- 
tions of the United States it is more 
than worth the effort and time spent. 

The potentialities of such a rela- 
tionship have been recognized by 
certain governmental agencies. The 
United States News Service heard 
about it and sent out a press release 
to some 90 foreign countries. The 
State Department has expressed an 
interest and there has been some 
talk about having a physical educa- 
tion program on the Voice of Amer- 
ica as a further medium for pro- 
moting international understanding 
among the countries of the world. 


AAHPER'’s International Work 


The Committee of the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation concerned 


with International Relations is pro- 
moting goodwill through the me- 
dium of the specialized fields which 
are incorporated in its organization. 
Among other things it has made 
great strides toward better relations 
among peoples of various countries 
by encouraging a better understand- 
ing of foreign students, faculty, and 
new citizens who are in the United 
States, as well as encouraging and 
helping to make enjoyable the visits 
from colleagues cf other countries. 
It is now looking into the possibility 
of establishing a, World Federation 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. Such steps as these will aid 
considerably in promoting interna- 
tional understanding. 


What Our Profession Can Do 


Physical education doesn’t know 
its own strength and potentialities, 
not only as a medium for enriching 
individual lives everywhere, but also 
as a force in promoting international 
gocdwill and understanding among 
the peoples of the world. There are 
many opportunities for promoting 
goodwill similar to those that have 
been mentioned. Physical education 
people should constantly be on the 
lookout for these moments. In_ this 
way it will be possible for the physi- 
cal education profession to do_ its 
part in developing a “one world” 
era in which there will be no “iron 
curtains,” cold or hot wars, atom or 
hydrogen bombs, or warring Indo- 
Chinas and Koreas, but instead, a 
world in which people live side by 
side peacefully, co-operatively, and 
happily, enjoying the many games 
and other physical education activi- 
ties pertinent to their respective 
cultures. 

World peace is not going to be 
achieved by spending billions on 
arms, guns, planes, and ships. Peace 
will be won only as nations and peo- 
ples of the world understand each 
other. Instead of concentrating 
solely on instruments of destruction, 
there should be more intense con- 
centration on instruments that pro- 
mote happiness, sociability, survival, 
and fitness. These will result in en- 
riched living—the goal of all peo- 
ples. Physical education can help in 
achieving this objective. * 
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Association Committees 


1952—53 


To those of you who are not serving on Association committees, the 
work of AAHPER’s 24 regular committees, 9 joint committees, and the repre 


sentatives of the Association may 
could only see the correspondence, 


seem of little concern. 


However, if you 
read the reports, attend the meetings 


study the recommendations, and realize the accomplishments of the com 


mittees—then you would really know how much committees contribute to 


the professional growth of the Association. Committee work is of tremendous 


value to every AAHPER member. 


Names of the 1952-53 committee members, recently appointed by Asso- 
ciation President Clifford Lee Brownell, are listed below. These persons are 
giving willingly of their time and attention to help solve professional prob- 


lems which concern all AAHPER members. 


Committee chairmen would wel- 


come comments and suggestions from you, so please feel free to write them at 


any time, 


To you who are serving as committee members for 1952-53, the Associa- 


‘tion wishes to express its appreciation of your work and of your service to 
the profession. Every AAHPER member owes you recognition for your out- 
standing contribution. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Nominating 


Chairman: N. P. Neilson, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. (°54) 

E. C. Davis, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles. (°54) 

Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. (54) 

Paul Landis, State Department of Educa 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. ('54) 

Grover Mueller, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. ('54) 

Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham. (54) 


Adapted Physical Education 


Chairman: Arthur S. Daniels, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. ('54) 

Louise R. Burnett, M.D., Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Dayton, Ohio. (°53) 

Arthur K. Flanagan, Natl. Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., Chi 
cago, Tl. (53) 

Romaine P. Mackie, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. (°53) 

Cecil W. Morgan. Office of the Surgeon 
General, Washington, D. C. ('54) 


Fugene J. Tavlor, New York Times, New 
York, N. Y. ("54) 

Catherine Worthingham, Natl. Federa 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, New York, N 
Y. (°53) 

Robert Shelton, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. (54) 

\. B. C. Knudsen, Veterans Administra 
tion, Washington, 

Josephine Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y 
(55) 

Virginia Shaw, State College of Washing 
ton, Pullman. (°55) 

Elmer A. Gross, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, State College. Pa. (°55) 


Affiliated Orgznizations 


Chairman: Harold T. Friermood, YMCA, 
291 Broadway. New York, N. Y. (755) 

Ben W. Miller, University of California, 
Los Angeles. (‘54) 

Carl Trieb, Occidental College, Los An 
geles. 

Josephine Christaldi, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert S. Gibb, Supervisor City Schools, 
Boise, Idaho. (53) 

Edward Pastore, Boy's Clubs of America, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, (55) 


TOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Audio-Visual Materials 

Chairman: John A. Friedrich, Michigare 
State College, East Lansing. (°55) 

Clare Small, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. ('53) 

Lowell Drake, Supy. of Health and Physi 
cal Fducation, Erie, Pa. 

Marjorie Fish, State Teachers College, 
Frenton, N. J. 

Gerald R. Russom, 451 North Hill St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. (54) 

Helen Almonrode, State Teachers Col 
lege, Conway, Ark. (°55) 

Agnes McQuarrie, Washington State Col 
lege, Pullman. ('55) 

Eloise Jaeger, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. (°53) 

Joseph Florio, University of Hlinois, Ur 
bana. (‘53) 


Constitution 

Chairman; C. J. Alderson, University of 
Texas, Austin. ('53) 

Arnold P. Fink, Public Schools, Lancas 
ter, Pa. (°53) 

Helen Petroskey, Hiram College, Hiram, 
Ohio. (°53) 

Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Kan. ("54) 

Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. (‘54) 
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Herbert Steiner, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Md. (°55) 

Willis J. Baughman, University of Ala 
bama, University, Ala. (55) 

Carol Hooper, Public Schools, Redlands, 
Calif. (54) 

George Werner, W 
Spokane, Wash. (55) 


Facilities 
Chairman: 
versity, Des Moines, Lowa. 
Robert L. Browne, Louisiana State In- 
stitute, Lafayette, La. (°53) 
Fred J. Hinger, Portales Public Schools, 
Portales, N. Mex. (53) 
John Scannel, University of Notre Dame, 


503 Fourth Street, 


Charles Heilman, Diake Uni 


(55) 


South Bend, Ind. (53) 

Paul Schmidt, Public Schools, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Harold Bishop, Chico State College, 


Chico, Calif. ('54) 
Virgil Schooler, University High School, 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Arthur L. Smith, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N. Y¥. (°55) 


Ellen Waters, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
Finance 

Chairman: Thomas FE. McDonough, Box 
608, Emory University, Ga. (°57) 

Leon Kranz, Northwestern 
Evanston, Hl. ('53) 

Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. (53) 

Louis Keller, University of 
Minneapolis. (54) 

Anne Finlayson, Public Schools, Kalama 
zoo, Mich. 


Gulick Award 
Chairman: Elmer D. Mitchell, 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. (‘54) 
W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. (54) 
Grace Houghton, Walla Walla 
School, Walla Walla, Wash. (°53) 
Charles Weckwerth, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. (53) 
Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, North 
field, Minn. 
Charles Spencer, State 
Health, Raleigh, N. C. 


University, 


Minnesota, 


Univer 


High 


Department of 
(55) 
Honor Awards 

Chairman: Clair V. Langton, 


State College, Corvallis. (4) 
Pauline Hodgson, University of Califor 


Oregon 


nia, Berkeley. ('53) 

Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, De 
troit, Mich. (54) 

George W. Avars, State Dept. of Educ., 
Dover, Del. 


Katherine Montgomery, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 
C. H. McCloy, University of Lowa, 
City. (55) 
International Relations 
Helen Hazelton, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. ('53) 
Carl Willgoose. Oswego State 
College, Oswego, ('53) 
Florence Owens, Board of Education, Du 
luth, Minn. (53) 


Chairman 


Teachers 
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Thomas McDonough, Emory University, 
Ga. (‘54) 

Dorothy Nyswander, 
Calitornia, Berkeley. ('54) 

R. B. Frost, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. (°55) 

Marjorie Stevenson, Eastern 
College of Education, Billings. 


University of 


Montana 


(55) 


D. K. Stanley, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. (54) 

L. W. Fraley, University of Maryland, 
College Park. (°55) 
Legislative 

Chairman: Harold K. Jack, State Depart 
ment of Education, Richmond, Va. (°53) 

E. R. Abramowski, Erie Public Schools, 
Erie, Pa. (°53) 


Theodore J. Bleier, 275 N. W. 2nd St., 
Miami, Fla. 

Dorothy Davies, Southern 
verstiv, Carbondale, Tl. (53) 

George W. Avars, State Department of 
Education, Dover, Del. (54) 

Ruth V. Byler, State Department of Edu 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 

George Sirnio, State Department of Edu 
cation, Salem, Ore. (‘54) 

Paul Landis, State Department of Educa 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 

Henry Shenk, University of Kansas, Law 
rence. ('55) 

Everett Hebel, State Department of Edu 
cation, Trenton, N. J. (55) 

Catherine Wilkinson, Public 
Phoenix, Ariz. (155) 

Charles Vettiner, director, Jefferson 
County Plavground and Recreation Board, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Illinois Uni- 


Schools 


Local, State and District Associations 
Flmon L. Vernier, Depart 
ment of Education, Baltimore, Md. (53) 


Chairman: 


Leon G. Green, University of Idaho. 
Moscow. (°53) 
Perry J. Sandell, State Department of 


Education, St. Paul, Minn. (753) 

Wayne Shields, City Recreation Depart 
ment, Athens, Ga. 

Virginia Morris, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. ('54) 

Marion EF. Hanby, State Department of 
Education, Dover, Del. (54) 

Glen Worthington, Logan City Recrea 
tion Department, Logan, Utah. (‘54) 

Elizabeth Kelley, Fresno State College. 
Fresno, Calif. 

Clarence Biedenweg, Public Schools, Fort 
Wavne, Ind. (°55) 

Allen P. Jeffries, State Department of 
Education, Boise, Idaho. (55) 

Mable Shirley, St. Olaf College, North 
field, Minn. 

\. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington Uni 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 


Necrology 

Chairman: Elizabeth Rearick, MacMur 
ray College, Jacksonville, ('53) 

David J. Cox, San Francisco State Col 
lege, San Francisco, Calif. (53) 

Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State Col 
lege for Women, Milledgeville. 
Hill, Ithaca College, 


Lawrence Ithaca, 


N. ¥. (°54) 


Mary Mckee, 
Columbia. (°55) 

Paul Washke, University of Oregon, Eu 
gene. (°55) 


Periodical 


Chairman: S. B. Sudduth, George Pea 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. (°55) 

Marion Broer, University of Washington, 
Seattle. (53) 

Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Minne- 
sota, Duluth. (°53) 

George K. Makechnie, Sargent College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


University of Missouri, 


Donald Boydston, University of Missis 
sippi, University. (54) 
Ethel Tobin, University of California, 


Los Angeles. ('54) 

Mildred Muench, Clinton High School, 
Clinton, N. Y. 

Frank Sills, University of Lowa, lowa City. 

“Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. (°55) 


Permanent Historical Records 

and Exhibits 
Chairman: C. 

Illinois, Urbana, 


O. Jackson, University of 


(55) 


Ruth E. Campbell, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. ('53) 
Mrs. Bryant Davidson, Centenary Col 


lege, Shreveport, La. (°53) 

Flora Mae Ellis, Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. ('53) 

Caskey Settle, New Mexico 
University, Las Vegas. 

Patrick Tork. West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, (°54) 

Alice L. Spillane, 3801 Conn. Ave. N.W., 
Washington 8 

Ray Maguire, State Education 
ment, Montpelier, Vt. (°53) 

A. A. Auernheimer, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. (°55) 


Highlands 


Depart- 


Resolutions 

Chairman: W. K. Streit, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Howard G. Dantord, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. ('53) 

Karl C. H. Oermann, University of Pitts 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (53) 

Marie Hanss, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Mo. (‘54) 

Wesley Cushman, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. ('54) 

Eva Seen, Oregon State College, Corval- 


lis. (°55) 


State, District, and National 
Membership 
Central District: Hazel Dettman, 304 Eddy 
Court, Fargo, N. Dak. (°55) 

Colorado: Vernon L. McHone, Colorado 
A & M College, Fort Collins, (°54) 

Iowa: Catherine Snell, Drake University, 


Des Moines. (55) 

Kansas: Ann Theilen, Wichita’ High 
School North, Wichita. (°53) 

Minnesota: Florence Owens, Board of 


Education, Duluth. (54) 
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Missouri: Anita Aldrich, 2725 Campbell, 
Kansas City. (°55) 

Nebraska: State President: Harold Kri- 
zan, Hastings High School, Hastings. 

North Dakota: Hazel Dettman, 304 Eddy 
Court, Fargo. ('54) 

South Dakota: Bob Danielson, South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings. (°53) 

Wyoming: (co-chairman) Ruth Camp- 
bell, University of Wyoming, Laramie; and 
Orland Ward, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. ('55) 

Eastern District: Marie R. Schuler, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. ('55) 

Connecticut: Virginia Hagaerty, 30 Small- 
wood Road, West Hartford. ('55) 

Delaware: Julia Julien, C. B. Lore School, 
Wilmington. (°55) 

District of Columbia: Elizabeth F. Mol- 
ster, 3009 Daniel Lane, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Maine: Donald Beals, 52 Cottage St., 
Sanford. (755) 

Maryland: Clementine Ferrare, 1369 No. 
Parkway, Baltimore. (°55) 

Massachusetts: Larry Briggs, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. ('53) 

New Hampshire: Miss Keith Bickford, 
263 Rockland St., Portsmouth. 

New Jersey: Irene Smith, Red Bank High 
School, Red Bank. (55) 

New York: James W. Liebertz, U.S. Mari- 
time Academy, Kings Point. ('54) 

Pennsylvania: Rae Desenberg, 6310 Sher- 
wood Road, Philadelphia 31. ('54) 

Rhode Island: John H. Osterberg, Pub- 
lic Schools, Providence. (°55) 

Vermont: George Ratcliffe, Hartford 
Junior High School, Hartford. (53) 


Midwest District: Randolph Webster, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. ('53) 

Illinois: Barbara Kerch, Community 
High School, Granite Ctiy. 

Indiana: Clarence A. Biedenweg, 1230 
So. Clinton, Fort Wayne. (°55) 

Michigan: Newton Loken, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. (°55) 

Ohio: Al Fendrick, Ashland High School, 
Ashland. (°55) 

West Virginia: Eleanor Hinkle, Wood- 
row Wilson Jr. High School, Charleston. 
(55) 

Wisconsin: George FE. Driggett, 3513 No. 


Cramer, Milwaukee. ('55) 


Northwest District: Clair V. Langton, Ore 
gon State College, Corvallis. (°55) 

Idaho: Bryne Fernelius, Idaho State Col- 
lege, Pocatello. (°55) 

Montana: State President: Marga Ho 
saeus, Montana State College, Bozeman. 

Oregon: Margaret Greenslade, Vanport 
Ext. Center, North Burgard Street, Port- 
land. (°53) 

Washington: Mildred Ryan, East 1328 
Liberty Ave., Spokane. ('52) 
Southern District: Charles E. Spencer, State 
Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C. (°55) 

Alabama: Billy Dabbs, University of Ala- 
bama. University. ('55) 

Arkansas: Helen Almonrode, State Teach- 
ers College, Conway. ('54) 

Florida: Herman Schnell, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. ('53) 


Georgia: Dorothy Hilliard, Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro. (°55) 

Kentucky: Edith Pearson, Barrett Jr. 
High School, Louisville. (°53) 

Louisiana: Lucille Carpenter, Ruston 
High School, Ruston. ('54) 

Mississippi: Lloyd J. Milam, Southern 
College, Hattiesburg. (°55) 

North Carolina: Taylor Dodson, P. O. 
Box 2091, Raleigh. (°55) 

Oklahoma: Carole Hass, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. (°54) 

South Carolina: Marjorie McKnight, 
Spartanburg Co. Health Center, Spartan 
burg. (°55) 

Tennessee: Ben Plotnicki, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. ('53) 

Texas: Carl E. Tishler, Texas A & M 
College, College Station. ('54) 

Virginia: Harriet Baker, City Schools, 


Portsmouth. (°55) 


Southwest District: Caskey Settle, New Mex 
ico Highlands University, Las Vegas. (°54) 

Arizona: Jeanne Evans Bryant, Arizona 
State College, Tempe. (°53) 

California: Harry Phillipa, 1111 West 
60th St., Los Angeles 44. (°54) 

New Mexico: Jean Hendrickson, 904 
North Dartmouth, Albuquerque. (°53) 

Nevada: State President: Mitchell Lobro 
vich, Reno High School, Reno. 

Utah: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agri 
culture College, Logan. ('54) 


Vocational Guidance 


Chairman: Clifford L. Peek, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

E. O. Hoppe, Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. (°53) 

John E. Nixon, Stanford University, Stan 
ford, Calif. ('54) 

Julius Kuhnert, Board of Education, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. (°54) 

Frank Adams, Tecumseh High School, 
Tecumseh, Nebr. (°55) 

Helen Byington, Houston Public Schools, 
Houston, Tex. ('55) 


William G. Anderson Award 


Chairman: Gerald A. Garafola, Board 
of Education, Newark, N. J. (°53) 

S. B. Sudduth, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ('53) 

Elizabeth Hayes, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. (°53) 

Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. ('54) 

C. H. McCloy, Towa State University, 
Iowa City. 


Yearbook Policies 


Chairman: C. Davis, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. ('53) 

Ruth Abernathy, University of California, 
Los Angeles. ('54) 

C. O. Jackson, University of Hlinois, U1 
bana. 


Cc. C. Wilson, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. ('53) 

Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 

Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (°55) 
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CONTINUING COMMITTEES 
Committee to Work with the Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc. 

Chairman: Bernice Moss, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Fred Hein, AMA, 535 N. Dearborn, Chi 
cago, Ill 

Helen Starr, Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

George Stafford, University of Llinois, 
Urbana. 

Marjorie Fish, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton. 

Everett Hebel, Department of Education, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER, Washington, 
db. 

John Hutchinson, Columbia Univ., New 
York, N. Y. 


Committee to Study Highly Competi- 
tive Athletic Activities for Elementary 
School Children 

Chairman: Elsa Schneider, U. 8. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

[Committee members to be appointed.) 


PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 

Yearbook Preparation 

Chairman: Delia Hussey, Board of Educa 
tion, Detroit, Mich 

Glenn Arnett, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Dudley Ashton, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Howard Bovee, 1750 St. N. W., 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Ruth Evans, Springfield College, Spring 
field, Mass 

Edwina Jones, Board of Education, Cleve 
land, Ohio 

Ruth Lins, Public Schools, Rockford, TL. 

Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Perry Sandell, Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Ora Wakefield, Public Schools, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Advisory Committee on Little League 
Baseball 

Chairman: Harry A. Scott, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
N. Y 

Lewis Barrett, 74 So. Munn Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Rachel Bryant, AAHPER, Washington, 

Ruth Evans, Springfield College, Spring 
field, Mass. 

Morey Fields, New York City Department 
of Public Health, 125 Worth St., New York, 

Elmon L. Vernier, Department of Educa 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Joint Committee on Relationships with 
the Armed Forces 

AAHPER Representatives: 

Chairman: A. A. Esslinger, Springfield 
College. Springfield, Mass. (°55) 
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Rachel Bryant, \NHPER, Washington, 
BD. « (53) 

Delbert Oberteutler, Ohio State Univer 
sity, Columbus, (53) 

Harold EF. Lowe, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. (°53) 

Charles Forsythe, State Department of 
Education, Lansing, Mich. (54) 

John Nixon, Stantord University, Stan 
ford, Calif. (54) 

Harold Berridge, University of Pennsyl 
vania, Philadelphia. (54) 

Carl Willgoose, Oswego State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N.Y 95) 

Blair Gullion, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo 5) 

Consultant: Simon A. McNeely, U. 
Office of Education, Washington, 


Joint Committee of College Physical 
Education Association, National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, and 
AAHPER 


{AHPER Representatives 


Chairman Thomas McDonough, Emory 
University, Ga. (54) 

Arthur 
Springheld, Mass. (53) 

Dudley S. DeGroot, New Mexico Univer 


sity, Albuquerque. (°55) 


Esslinger, Springfield College, 


Joint Committee on Problems in Ath- 
letics of ASHA and AAHPER 


AAHPER Representatives: 

W. Cozens, University. of California, 
Berkeley 

Louis Keller, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


Joint Committee on Surfacing Methods 
and Materials of the American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives, the American 
Recreation Society, and the AAHPER 


14HPER Representatives 

Cecil Zahn, Board of Education, 451 No 
Hill St.. Los Angeles, Calif. (°55) 

H. Cecil Moon, Board of Education, City 
Hall, \thanta, Ga. (55) 

J. Bertram Kessel, AAHPER, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 


Joint Committee on Athletic Competi- 
tion for Children of Elementary and 
Junior High School Age of the Society 
of State Directors, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National 
Council of State Consultants in Ele- 
mentary Education, and AAHPER 


Chairman: Simon McNeely, U. 8. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 

Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Okla 
Charles Forsythe, State Department of Pub 
lic Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Martha Gable. Public Schools, Philadel 
phia, Pa 

Helen Hartwig, 9027 Eager Road, Apt 
DPD. Richmond Heights 27, Mo 

Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N 
St., Chicago, Tl 


Dearborn 
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Larry Houston, Public Schools, Los An 
geles, Calif. 

Edwina Jones, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

C. H. Maxwell, U. 
Washington, D. C. 

Harley Robertson, State Department of 
Education, Olympia, Wash. 

Warren Southworth, University of Wis 
consin, Madison, Wise. 

Frances Stuart, Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


S. Office of Education, 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children 

1AHPER Re presentatives 
Josephine I 
Columbia 


Rathbone, 


University, 


Chairman: 
leachers College, 
New York, N. Y. 

George L. Santord, Newington Home and 
Hospital for Crippled Children, Newington, 
Conn 

Arthur Daniels, Ohio State University 
Columbus LO, Ohio 

Clifford L. Bream, Jr., Veterans Adminis 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Robert Gates, State Department of Edu 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Joint Publication Committee of the 

National Association of Secondary 

School Principals and the AAHPER 
14AHPER Representatives: 

Chairman: Clifford Lee Brownell, Teach 
ers. College, Columbia) University, New 
York, N. ¥ 

Ruth Evans, Springfield College, Spring 
field, Mass. 

H. F. Kilander, U. 
Washington, 

Julian Smith, Department of Public Instr. 
Lansing 2, Mich. 

Elmon L. Vernier, Public Schools, Balti 
more, Md 


S. Office of Education, 


Joint Project. of the National School 
Public Relations Association and 
AAHPER 

AAHPER Representatives: 

Chairman: W. kK. Streit, Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Harley L. Robertson, State Department 
of Education, Olympia, Wash. 

Helen Manley, 7401 Balson Avenue, Uni 
versity City, Mo 

Howard Danford, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee. 

Ronald G Thomson, 
Teachers College, Tempe. 


Arizona State 


Joint Committee on Standards for In- 
terscholastic Athletics for Boys of 
AAHPER, National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, and 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

AAHPER Representatives 

P. C. Cobb, Dallas Public Schools, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Harvey Dickinson, High School, Hinsdale, 
Tih. 


Charles Forsythe, State Department of 
Education, Lansing, Mich. (°54) 

Harry Scott, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. (°55) 

George Sirnio, Department of Education, 
Salem, Ore. ('54) 

George Werner, West 503 Fourth Avenue, 
Spokane, Wash. (°55) 


AAHPER REPRESENTATIVES 


U. S. Olympic Association 
Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


U.S. Volley Ball Association 

Clayton I. Shay, Springfield College, 
Springheld, Mass. 

DeForest Showley, Newtrier High School, 
Winnetka, Tl. 


Public 


School and College Conference of the 
National Safety Council 

\. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, Hl 


Joint Committee on Safety Charter 
for Children and Youth 

George W. Ayars, Department of Public 
lustruction, Dover, Del. 

George T. Stafford, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Coordinating Committee on Collegiate 
Problems of Teacher Education 
(AACTE) 

Chairman: Carl L. Nordly, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Marvy Elizabeth McCoy, Northern Illinois 
Teachers College, DeKalb. 

George F. Anderson, AAHPER, Washing 
ton, 


Headquarters Staff Representation 
George F. Anderson, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary 
Coordinating Committee of AACTE. 
Executive Committee, Conference for Na- 
tional Cooperation in Aquatics. 
Elizabeth S. Avery, Consultant in Health Edu- 
cation 
Joint Committee of NEA-AMA on Health 
Problems in Education 
Association for Advancement of Instruc- 
tion about Alcohol and Narcotics. 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
American School Health Association. 
Cooperative Committee on School Health 
Education, 
National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education 
National Society for Medical Research. 
Film Council of America. 
Rachel E. Bryant, Consultant in Physical Edu- 
cation and Women's Athletics 
Joint Council on International Relations. 
NEA International Relations Committee. 
J. Bertram Kessel, Consultant in Recreation 
and Outdoor Education 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Advisory Council on Participation of Na- 
tional Organizations — National Mid- 
Century Committee for Children and 
Youth, Inc.® 
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better FIT 
makes better 
SWIMMERS 


There's plenty of give and 


take for active swimmers in these fine swim 


suits that keep their form fitting com- 


fort, in and out of the pool! Made better 


by leading manufacturers of tank suits. . . 


headquarters for all swim and pool accessories. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 

Form Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 46 Standard for years 

#147 Skirtless $21.00 doz. 

#1497 Front Skirt $30.00 doz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model in sizes 32 to 42 

#140 Skirtless $30.00 doz. 

#1450 Front Skirt $36.00 doz. 

KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes Copen Royal Scarlet 


Green 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 

#30 Skirtless 
Copen, 

#20 Skirtless 


$16.50 doz. 
Royal, and Scarlet—-Fast Vat Dyes 
$13.50 doz 


Oxford Grey—Fast Vat Dye 


Send tor Swim Accessories Catalog B 


oadway, New York 1, me 
MuUrray Hill 5- 8656 


TOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


COLLEGE TEXTS 


Handbook of Active Games 


Darwin A. 


by HinpMaAn, University of Missouri. 


For the first time, a complete intelligibly classified collec- 
tion of all recognized games, together with their deserip- 
tions, is presented in this new text. The Handbook does 
away with the confusion caused by conflicting names, rules, 
and lack of acceptable definition for many games. It offers 
invaluable help in allowing the physical education director 
to find new games with which to round out his program 
and to teach the rules of new and old games more quickly. 
A total of 823 games—every recognized major and minor 
athletic or gymnastic game that involves big muscle or 
whole-body activity—are covered in this book. 

136 pages Diagrams 


Corrective Therapy for the Handicapped Child 


Stone, Seward Park High School and New 
York University; and Dr. Joun W. Deyvron, Medical 
Director, Michigan State Chapter, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Sociewy. 


by ELeanor B. 


This book is an integrated approach to the problems of 
physical and psychological rehabilitation of physically han 
dicapped school children through physical education. Pri 
marily a “how-to-do-it” text, it outlines definite programs 
for rehabilitation through physical education for the various 
disabilities. 

315 pages Illus. 5%)” x 814” 


Spread Formation Football 


by L. R. “Dutcn” Meyer, Head Coach of Football, Texas 
Christian University. 


Here is the most complete discussion of the new theory of 
attack by “Dutch” Meyer, the man who perfected it to win 
the Southwest Conference title last season. The book gives 
between run and 
pass games @ a novel theory on the nature and use of the 
forward pass @ new approach to blocking angles made 
spread formation @ plays from 
the spread formation, plus hints on their variations and 
flexibility. 

245 text pages 


you: @ an unusual theory on balance 


possible by the specific 


16 photo pages 
5%” x 8” 
4 

FOR ADOPTION-CONSIDERATION COPIES 


Charts and diagrams 


SEND THIS COUPON 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. C-PE-33 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Send me 


‘] On $ mos. approval. If I adopt 1 will write, 
lation of charge. Otherwise 
less tescher-discount 


C) Bill me 


requesting cancel 
I will return or pay for at list price 


at list price less teacher-discount. 


Name 


Prof. or Instr. at 


School ¢xdress 


Sen ie eee ee eee eee eee 
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‘NEW BOOKS| 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH 


In Search of Self. An Exploration of the 
Role of the School in Promoting Self-Un- 
derstanding, by Arthur T. Jersild. N. Y.: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1952. 141 pp. $2.75. 

Here is outlined the concept that teach- 
ers can aid boys and girls to discover them- 
selves. 
which boys and girls describe what they 
like and dislike about themselves. 

These are supplemented by individual 
and group interviews with pupils and com- 
parisons with what teachers think boys and 
girls would say about themselves. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that a teacher who 
wants to help pupils understand them- 
selves must constantly strive to understand 
himself. 


The author analyzes compositions in 


Vitamins. A Digest of Current Knowledge, 
by Leslie J. Harris. N.Y. John de Graff, 
Inc., 64 West 23rd St. 1952. 244 pp. $3.75. 

This book supplies a brief summary of 
the more important known facts about vita- 
mins. Written by the Director of the Dunn 
Nutritional at the University 
of Cambridge, England, it includes 84 illus 
trations, 


Laboratory 


American Health Directory. Henry Hation. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 2153 Fla. 
Ave. 1952. 95 pp. $2.50. 

his is a complete listing of national and 
international organizations in the field of 
Health. Organizations are grouped by sub 
ject matter areas 
Massage and Remedial Exercises in Medical 
and Surgical Conditions, by Noel M. Tidy. 
Ninth Edition. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Co, 1952. 519 pp. $6.00 

This ninth edition includes an additional 
chapter on class work with tables of exer- 
cises suitable for various types of patients. 
Notes on the children’s 
classes and individual and group treatment 
of aged and chronic patients, are added. 


management of 


Second Edition. Doro- 
thy Deming. N. Y.. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St. 1952. 351 pp. $4.50 
This book describes the 15 general fields 
of service open to professional nurses. Em 


Careers for Nurses. 


phasis has been placed on supervisory and 
administrative positions, new 
government services, and 
practical nursing Opportunities. The re 


ports are informal and frank. 


consultant 
positions, new 
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Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers, by 
Harold W. Bernard. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd _ Street. 
1952. 472 pp. $4.75. 

This text presents a program designed to 
help teachers in solving some of the men- 
tal health problems which they will en- 
counter the classroom. Emphasis 
placed on the normal child. 

Much of the book is devoted to sugges- 
tions for improving the mental health of 
professional educators. References are made 
to sociometry, emotional release through 
role playing, teachers’ ethics, and anaylsis 
through art appreciation. 


Forensic Psychiatry, by Henry A. 
New York: Ronald Press, 15 E. 
1952. 398 pp. $8.00. 

This is a manual providing essentials of 
forensic psychiatry to physicians and other 
expert witnesses who are called on to give 
testimony. There are orientation in the 
courtroom mechanics, tech- 
niques in examining a patient, and other 
assistance in formulating legally acceptable 
answers. It should be a most valuable ref- 
erence for pathologists, social workers, and 
others who are faced with legal techni- 
calities of psychiatric testimony. 


Davidson. 
26th St. 


essentials of 


Infant and Maternal Care in New York City, 
by E. H. L. Corwin. N.Y. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. 188 pp. 

\ concise statistical and graphic presenta- 
tion of salient facts gathered in a study of 
hospital facilities for infant and maternal 
care in New York City. A second section 
reporting on the clinical investigation of 
neonatal deaths will be published  sepa- 
rately. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education Activities, Sports and 
Games, by Louis FE. Means. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company. 1952. 328 pp. 
$4.00. 

This intended as a_ general 
sourcebook for high school and college stu- 
dents in required, elective, and professional 
courses. It includes information on the 
origin and history of each activity, abridged 
rules of play, equipment and facilities re- 
quired, teaching hints, and precautions for 
safety. 


book is 


include most of 
the sports and games included in the physi- 
cal education program. The book is well 
illustrated and a list of selected references 
appears at the end of each chapter. 


The activities covered 


Spread Formation Football, by Leo R. Mever. 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave. 1952. 245 pp. $3.50. 

This book presents basic theory and fun 
damentals of today's most deceptive and 
successful offenses. Offensive play as devel 
oped by the author with his teams at Texas 
Christian University is fully treated. In 
addition, there is a comprehensive discus 
sion of defensive strategy. 


Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. 
Report of the Joint Committee of AAH- 
PER; Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA; and Elementary Section, Division of 
Instruction, Office of Education. Washing 
ton, D. C., AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St.. N.W. 
1952. 50c¢ (Discounts on quantity orders) . 

A guide for those concerned with ath- 

letics for children. It is a statement on 
highly competitive athletics for children 
based on the judgment of outstanding med- 
ical doctors, physiologists, _ psychologists, 
and sociologists. 
Field Techniques Illustrated, by Don Canham 
and Tyler Micoleau. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Avenue. 1952. 
96 pp. $1.50. 

Featuring materials on strategy in field 
events and illustrated answers to questions 
on various techniques, the authors have 
presented a text which should prove quite 
valuable to the track and field coach or 
athlete. All basic principles of field events 
for the beginner as well as the veteran are 
explained and illustrated in this new con- 
tribution to the Barnes “Techniques” Series. 


RECREATION 


The Child and His Play, by Hazel Kepler, 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
1952. 309 pp. $3.75. 

This book presents the principles of 
child psychology and the manner in which 
they can be applied to a child’s mental, 
physical, and social development through 
play. Designed for parents or teachers of 
children from 2 to 14 vears old, the book 
presents many dramatic, nature, music, 
handicraft, literary, and game activities. 


Games, Rhythms, and Dances, by C. Jean 
Barnett, Miami Beach, Florida: George 
Stanley Co., 1225 S. Biscayne Pt. Rd. 1950. 
Second Edition. 120 pp. $3.00 

Rhythm and play activities are given for 
the kindergarten and elementary school 
child. Contents include singing, schoolroonr 
and ball games, music for rhythms, folk 
dances and mixers, tap dances, and story 
plays 


Recreation Leadership, by Walter L. Stone 
and Charles G. Stone, New York: The Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press. 1952. 81 pp. $2.00. 

This manual gives the skills of leadership 
in the use of leisure time and the philoso- 
phy, development, and program planning 
for the training of volunteer and_ profes 
sional recreation leaders. 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Sclected Team Sports for Men 


How to play — How to teach 
ICE HOCKEY SIX MAN FOOTBALL SOFTBALL 
LACROSSE TOUCH FOOTBALL SPEEDBALL 
SOCCER VOLLEYBALL 


A guidebook with clear, understandable instructions that will prove invaluable 


in teaching physical education classes. An ideal way to give all your students in 
e@ Everything that both in- 
structor and player need 


physical education training, experience and sufficient skill to insure their con- 
tinued participation in the sport. Rules are woven into the explanations in a 


to know is included. , 
very functional manner. 


e Action drawings help to 


$4.75 


KOZMAN NIXON and COZENS 
CASSIDY and JACKSON 


SY, to 
Physical Education 


Physical Education 


2nd Edition. An Illustrated Textbook for Stu- 4th Edition. Stresses the modern concept of 
dents Preparing to Teach Boys and Girls in physical educ ation as an integral part of all 
education, not “mere exercise.” Emphasizes 
By Milde Clete Keamen, Ph.D aE eee the development of the “professional attitude” 
in Secondary Schools, Oakland, California, 1918-1941; and “leadership. 
Rosalind Cassidy, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles; and Chester O. By one Calle Cire 
Professor of Physical Education, University erick W. Cozens, 
inois. cation, University of Calife ria 
557 pages, x 8% inches, 


illustrated 271 pages, 514 x 73% inches 
$5.00 $3.75 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE ° PHILADELPHIA 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


illustrate the games. John H. Shaw (Editor), Dual Professor of Education and Physical Edu | 

tion, Syracuse University; George F. Anderson, Assistant Executive Secr t 

@ Information on selection, tary, American Association for Health. Physical Education and Re ) 

purchase and care of Stephen _, Director. Vanport Extension Center. Oregon State S$ 

& of Higher Edt J. Scott Fleming, Assistant Physical Director, Young 
a ciate Men's Christian Association, Syracuse, N. Y.; Milton A. Gabrielsen, Asso 
328 pages, 5!/, x 8!/2 inches. ciate Professor of Education, New York University, Roy Simmons, Lacross¢ 
| 114 illustrations Coach, Syracuse University; Carl £E. Willgoose, Director, Department of 
by Hugh Cecil Reid Health and Physical Education, State University of New York, State 


reacners College Oswego IN. 
: 


(Continued from page 40) 


Music Therapy 1952, Book of Proceedings of 
the National Association for Music Therapy, 
edited by Esther Goetz Gilliland. Chicago: 
National Association for Music Therapy, 
64 EF. Van Buren St. 1952. 242 pp. $4.50 
cloth, $3.00 paper; bibliography separate, 
$1.00 

Contents include sections on music for 
the handicapped child, musical creativity 
and emotional conflict, research reports, 
and a bibliography on music therapy 


Singing Time, arranged by Ruth Heller and 
Walter Goodell.. Chicago: Hall and Mc 
Creary. 1952. 144 pp. 50c 

Words and music are given for over 150 
songs sttitable for school, class, assembly, 
community or informal singing 


The Right Way To Piay Chess, by D. Brine 
Pritchard. New York: Emerson Books, Inc. 
1952. 237 pp $2.50 

This is an illustrated chess manual for 
the beginner to the chub plaver. It contains 
step-by-step methods from first” essentials 
to winning strategy 


And Promenade All, by Helen and Larry 
hisenberg. Nashville, Tennessee: the Au 
thors, 2403 Branch Street. 1952. pp 
$1.00 

This collection of folk games and squares 
includes instructions, sketches, piano accom 
paniments, and recommended records 


Our Austrian Dances, by Herbert Lager 
Millbrae, California: The National Press, 
293-299 Broadway. 1952. 46 pp. $2.50 

Instructions, diagrams, and complete mu 
sical scores for 16 national dances of Aus 
tria are included 


GENERAL 


Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, by I. K. Cureton. Wash 
ington, D. ¢ American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
1201 - 16th St, N.W. 1952. 292 pp. $3.00. 

This book lists over 3,500 titles, cross 
indexed under subjects and areas. It cov 
ers the period 1930-1946, 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health 


Epilepsy. Ihe last of the hush-hush diseases. 
Committee for Public Understanding of 
Epilepsy, 10 West 28rd N.Y. 10, N.Y 
16 pp. Free 

Helping Parents Understand the Exceptional 
Child. Proceedings of the Annual Spring 
Conference on Education and the Excep 
tional Child of the Child Research Clinic 
The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 42 
PP 

Role Playing the Problem Story. An ap 
proach to human relations in the class 
room, George and Fannie R. Shaftel. Na 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
New York: 381 Fourth Ave. 1952. 78 pp 

1952 Directory of Member Organizations. Na 
tional Health Council. 84 pp. National 


Official Basketball Guide — 50¢ 


1201 16th St., N. W. 


NSW A GUIDES, RECENTLY RELEASED 


Soccer-Speedball Guide 75¢ 
Individual Sports Guide — 75¢ 
Official Basketball Rules for Girls and Women 
A 36-page reprint of the 1952-53 basketball rules as they 
appear in the Basketball Guide. 


1-9 copies, 25¢ ea.; 10-49 copies, 20¢ ea.; 
50-99 copies, 17¢ ea.; 100 copies and over, 15¢ ea. 


Order from 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 


Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 75¢ 
Tennis-Badminton Guide 75¢ 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Health Council. New York: 1790 Broad- 
wav. 50c. 

\ Primary unit entitled A Classroom Break- 
fast Party and an Intermediate unit en 
titled Two Better Breakfast Plays. Cereal In 
stitute. Chicago 3: 135 South La Salle 
Street. 1952. Free 

Fourteenth Annual Report. 1952. The Na 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
N. Y.: 120 Broadway. 96 pp 

Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Health 
Service Department. Denver Public Schools. 
1951. Denver School Press. 27 pp 

Annual Report for 1951. Federal Civil De 
fense Administration. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington, D.C. 108 pp. 30c 

Civil Deferse and the School Principal. Sci- 
ence Education in Civil Defense. C'vil De- 
fense and Teacher Education. Civil Defense 
in the Social Studies. Health and Physical 
Education in Civil Defense. Reports of NEA 
Deparimen al Committees in Co-operation 
with Feder. | Civil Defense Administration. 
Washington, C.: Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Free 

Helping Children Understand Sex. Lester 
\. Kirkendall. 48 pp. 1952. Science Re 
search Associates. Chicago, Hlinois: 57 W. 
Grand Ave. 40c. 

A Formula for Child Safety. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 16 pp. 1952. Free. 
Juvenile Drug Addiction. Department of 
Fducation, Baltimore, Md. 1952. 19 pp. 
On Guard. Annual Report, 1951. Cook 
County Department of Public Health. 20 
pp- 


Physical Education 


An Introduction to Physical Education, by Eu 
gene W. Nixon and Frederick W. Cozens 
(4th edition). Philadelphia: W. B. Saun 
ders Company, West Washington Square 
1952. 271 pp. 

Physical Rehabilitation for Daily Living, by 
Edith Buchwald, A.R.P.T., in collaboration 
with Howard A. Rusk, M.D., George G. 
Deaver, M.D., and Donald A. Covalt, M.D 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St. 1952. 200° pp. 
$7.50 

Human Locomotion and Body Form, by Dud 
lev J. Morton, M.D., with the collaboration 
of Dudley Dean Fuller. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company. 1952. 285 
pp- $5.00. 
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Official NCAA Basketball Handbook for 
Coaches and Players, containing the Nation- 
al Basketball Committee Official Rules for 
1953. New York: National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Bureau, Box 757, Grand Central Sta- 
tion. 1952. 40 pp. 50c. 


Recreation 


Recreation in California, Fourth Annual Re- 
port 1950-51, State of California Recrea- 
tion Commission. Sacramento: The Com- 
mission, 90914 Eighth Street. 1952. 83 pp. 
Improving Personnel Relations Through 
Planned Employee Recreation, Proceedings 
of the Sixth Annual Industrial Recreation 
Conference, edited by Jackson M. Ander- 
son. Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana: the editor. 1952. 37 pp. 


General 


The Public School. Annual Report of the 
Profession to the Public by the Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Washington, 
D. C., 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W. 15 pp. 
Planning Schoo!s for Use cf Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in the Classroom, No. |. 1952. 40 
pp. Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W. 
$1.00. 

Services of State Education Associations 1951- 
52. Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association Washington, D. C.: 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W. 189 pp. $1.00. 

Teaming up for Public Relations. A Hand 
book for Leaders in American Education, 
Washington, D. C.: The National School 
Public Relations Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1952. 50 pp. $1.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Fourth 
annual edition. 1952. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 173. pp. 
$4.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Iwelfth an- 
nual edition. 1952. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. 508 pp. $6.00. 
Research Methods Applied to Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation (Revised Fdi- 
tion) by the National Research Council of 
the Research Section of the AAHPER. 
Washington, D. C.: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, 1201 - 16th St.. N.W. 1952. 535 pp. 
$5.00. 
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NEW MOSBY BOOKS 


Published by 


Education Through 
SCHOOL CAMPING 


THE RHYTHMIC PROGRAM 
For Elementary Schools 


Direct orders and inquiries to 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


‘Teacher education institutions will find in this book a text which can be used in courses 
such as camping, curriculum, or teaching methods, while it will also serve as a guide to the 
administrator and classroom teacher who is in service in the school camp program. 


The first five chapters offer information on the problems in school camping and their 
solutions in specific cases, guidance in planning for camp facilities, personnel, and program, 
and patterns of administration and leadership training. 


The next three chapters are unique in that they explain in detail the curriculum in 
school camping and its importance. Here the administrator and taxpayer are assured that 
camping is not a frill in education, but a logical vehicle and method of teaching through 
activity. 

The last chapter presents evaluation in a thorough and unusual way, and the Appendix 
offers a number of charts and plans to facilitate administration. 

The experiences of University City Public Schools, Missouri, in providing school camp- 
ing opportunities, are made available in this volume to others who are interested in initiat- 
ing similar programs. The firsthand experience of the authors and their personal interest 
in the development of the program add vigor to the book. 


By HELEN MANLEY, Director of Health, Physical Education and 
Safety, University City Public Schools; and M. F. DRURY, Principal 
of Jackson Park Elementary School, University City, Missouri. 348 
pages, illustrated. Price, $4.50 


Planned and produced for classroom teachers and supervisors in elementary schools, 
Miss Fielder’s book will serve as a textbook in colleges and universities for such courses as 
methods of teaching rhythms in elementary schools. It is a combination of teaching sug 
gestions and material arranged in the order of increasing complexity for maturing children. 


Any teacher using it as a text will have a basis for a broad rhythmic program. The 
material is not highly technical and the music is simple enough to be used by other than 
proficient musicians. 


By GRACE FIELDER, Supervisor of Physical Education, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 270 pages, illustrated. Price, $3.50 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
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Dance Editor's New Address 


All district chairmen, teachers, and cor 
respondents, please note—your Dance Edi 
tor has a new address. First a new editor, 
then a new address; all in the day's work! 

Please send all dance news to me at IS19B 
Brackenridge Apts, Lake Austin Blvd., Aus 
tin, Texas. The same district deadlines will 
apply and all of your news must reach this 
Editor's desk in Austin, Texas, by deadline 
date in order to be included in the next 
issue 


Suggestions Invited 


Now that a couple of columns have 
reached the light of day—would you read 
ers please send in suggestions and advice 
regarding improvements and special fea 
tures you would like to sce 
Seriously, 


“Spotlighted.” 
letters to the Editor would be 
appreciated 


for comfort and freedom . . . 
short or long sleeves—zipper fastening 


royal rib ‘‘durene’’ cotton. $4.25 


Capezio products represent true economy in ali price 


ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor- 
ites for dance in physical 
education 

Address Dept. CP-1152 
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in black, white, aqua, red, 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 
New York® Boston® Chicago 
Los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco * San Mateo 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


by MARGARET DEHAAN FREED 


Fine Arts Camp at Tempe 


AS.C. at Tempe offered three-week 


“Fine Arts Camp during the summer. Courses 


in music, drama, painting, ceramics, crea- 
tive writing, and drama were given. The 
dance classes performed on the final “Fes 
tival” day of camp. 

Ballet classes were taught by Mrs. Ruth 
Sussman, formerly of the Ballet Theater 
Modern, folk, tap ancient 
hula (an instrument dance using feathered 
gourds, bamboo sticks, pebbles, and hand 
sticks) dancing were under the direction 
of Dorothy Gillanders. Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Bryant were in charge of square and social 
dance activity. 


Group. 


The Dance Production Class at Tempe 
designed the scenes and = costumes, and 
choreographed many dances for the annual 
dance concert presented as part of the col 
lege Fine Arts Week. The Class was divided 
into three units: unit one included a his 
torical survey of dance through the ages; 
unit two, a south seas celebration using 
the ancient and modern hulas; and unit 
three represented rehearsal time at a Broad 
way theater. 


Dance at Univ. of Delaware 


At the University of Delaware, the Mod 
ern Dance Club. directed by Ruth L. Mal 
burg, is organized as a credit activity under 
the WAA. Membership is determined by 
tryouts, based on interest and appreciation, 
skill in technique, and a knowledge of the 
elements of choreography. Students with 
talents in art, music and costume, as well 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRU 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic acc 


as in dance, have participated in the ere- 
alive activities of the group. 
Highlights of the past year included a 
performance of the “Nutcracker Suite,” 
with a chorus from the Music Department; 
a demonstration of technique, studies and 
group choreographies for a playday at 
tended by several high schools; May Day 
activities, and the annual spring concert. 
The second part of this program portrayed 
the “Opening of the West,” with the many 
phases and moods of the pioneers in the 
development of a free country. 


Summary from Penn State 


Lhe Dance Concert Group of the Penn 
svivania State College continued its active 
program during the past year. In January 
Frankel and Ryder, guest artists, presented 
a most enjoyable performance. In March 
the Group participated in the “Religion 
in Life’ week by presenting two new ma 
jor works, “150th Psalm” and “Hymn of 
Glory,” which were also included in the 
annual spring concert. 

In May, in conjunction with the com 
bined arts festival, the group presented 
their annual spring program, held three 
nights and attended by capacity audiences. 
Ihe theme of the program, “So To The 
Fnd” tells in dance the general stages of 
life—childhood, adolescence, and adult- 
hood. Prologue to the program was the 
poem “Microcosmis” by Seigfried Sasson, 
danced by Miss Briant; Epilogue concluded 
the program, a group number of “Death.” 

Dorothy Briant directs the group, with 
the assistance of Alberta Mills. Hermance 
Reese is the accompanist. 


Coed Activities at Temple Univ. 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has emphasized coeducation activities dur- 
ing the past year, according to Mrs. Kay 
Frey. Non-major, coed courses were offered 
in social dance and tap dance for the first 
time. Non-major courses in modern dance 
coeducational which has stimu 
lated participation of men in the Modern 
Dance Groups—and there seems to be an 
increasing trend in this direction at the 
university. 


are also 


(Concluded on page 46) 


Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful SS 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $12.90, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. jA-11 52 
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Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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can be 


$0 EASY TO LEARN 
SO EASY TO TEACH 


With these Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 


Here is the easy and economical way to offer square dance in- 
structions . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series of square 
dance records. 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified, progressive 
oral instructions by Ed Durlacher—instructions easily understood 
by school children of all ages. Following a brief pause, giving 
the dancers time to square their sets, the music and calls begin. 
The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best 
in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. The calls 
are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square dance 
authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

e fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls 
or instructions—“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” 


e 
COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 
Album 6: Full oral “walk-through” instructions for six couple 
dances and mixers . . . all popular favorites. Includes a 12” 
record of music for all six. 
RHYTHMS 


Album 7: Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very 
young. Popular children’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate 
many rhythmic movements. Just the album you've wanted for so 
very long. 


All records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 


You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
albums. Write today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-13 Freeport, N. Y. 


Write for 
FREE BOOKLET 


eiva 


1607 Broadway * New York 19, N. Y. 


Prepared by Frances Bascom and 
ne Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- 

sources Committee, National Sec- 
ef Uwe tion on Dance, and published by 


AAHPER. pages. 


ed" ORDER AAHPER 
SE NOW 1201 16th St., N.W. 
ond CMARLOTTE REY 50¢ Wash. D.C. 


SQUARE NECK LEOTARD 


Made of “‘Durene” Multiple 

Mercerized Cotton. 

Sizes: 10A-20 

Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon 

Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 
Price $3.75 

Send for Our Free Catalog! 
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af FOLK DANCE CATALOG 


compiled by Dotores 


\ complete, plastic covered, loose leaf card 
file of 75 FOLK DANCES representing 25 
COUNTRIES, with clear precise descriptions for 
all to understand. This card file includes only 
dances for which phonograph records may be 
obtained! 


Practical for Elementary, Junior and Senior 
High, and College levels. 


AN ESSENTIAL “TEACHING AID” 
A MUST!! 


ORDER NOW $2.50 PER COPY 
Vame 

Institution 

Address 

City State 


Include check or money order and postage will be prepaid 


THE FOLK DANCE CATALOG, Box 21, Kingston, N.Y. 
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5719 18th AVE 
LA 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND! 


CREATIVE, CLASSROOM 
TESTED ANSWERS TO 
“WHAT SHALL WE DO?” 
for Kindergarten, Primary and Physical Education 
Teachers, Playground Directors, Recreation Leaders. 
A complete, well-rounded collection of Sing- 
ing Games, Story Plays, Ball Games, 
Chasing Games, Relay Races, Schoolroom 
Games, Creative Rhythms, Folk Dances, Tap 
Dances . . . with simplified directions and 
easy-to-play musical arrangements 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
Per Copy... $3 


GEORGE STANLEY CO. 


1225 S$. BISCAYNE PT. RD. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


AN 
BY 

PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic fun- 
damentals and composition. 


WITH 
ACCOMPANYING 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR” THIS 
RECORDING 
BY 
AILEENE LOCKHART 
Associate Professor USC 
Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. 00 
postpaid 


To 
GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 


LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


m 
ARCHERY... RIDING... DANCE 
— june and early September 1953 
Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St.. 16A) New York 11, N.Y 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
ond Lesson Plans 
Sim figu f wry Set of 4, 
gt r ollege levels 
ONE ‘SET $2. co POST PAID 
New York City Approved List 


RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Write to 


RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


A BOOK DANCER sos 


and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. 
Press of William J. Clark 
655 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


postage. 


Recreational Therapy's Role 


In the September 1952 issue of Mental 
Hospitals, Dr. Lucy D. Ozarin, Hospital 
Psychiatry Section, Veterans Administration, 
in her article “Can We Define Disciplinary 
Roles?” expresses a point of view which ap- 
pears to be worthy of our continued ex- 
amination. 

Dr. Ozarin states: “. . . our sister pro- 
fessions are making a grave error if they 
are ready to become substitute psychiatrists 
instead of members of a professional disci 
pline with their own special sphere of tra- 
dition, competence and skill—and if they 
are ready to sell their birthrights for a 
mess of psychotherapy. Rather, their own 
skills and techniques, modified and adapted 
according to the need, can broaden both 
the scope of available treatment for pa- 
tients and the professional competence and 
area of usefulness of the individual ‘staff 
members. . . . Rather than seeking to imi- 
tate the tec hniques of other professions ne 
is hoped that each discipline will strive to 
develop its own special methods and skills.” 


Specialized Graduate Training 


Although several institutions of higher 
learning offer courses of instruction in 
areas related directly to recreation for the 
handicapped, three such schools now offer 
graduate training leading to the Master's 
degree in this general area. The three are 
Springfield College, University. of Minne 
sota, and Columbia University. 

\ graduate curriculum in Physical Fdu 
cation and Recreation in’ Rehabilitation 
was cstablished at  Springficld College in 
1947 Approximately 50 men have been 
graduated trom the program in the five 
years since its inception, Veterans Adminis 
tration hospitals having employed more 
than half of them. Others have secured 
employment in private and state hospitals 
crippled children’s homes, public schools, 
colleges, instance companies and research 
organizations. [hose desiring more specific 
Springfield College 
Harvey EF. Wil 
liams, Advisor in Rehabilitation, Graduate 
Ofhce, Springfield College, Springfield, Mas 
sachusetts 


information on the 
course may write to Mi 


During the past two vears the University 
of Minnesota has graduated three men and 
one woman with the Master’s degree in 
Hospital Recreation 


sons have 


Three of these per- 
secured supervisory positions in 
hospital recreation programs and one has 
been drafted into the armed forces. Dur- 
ing the current school year, there are six 
persons pursuing this curriculum. Dr. G. 
B. Fitzgerald, Director of Recreation Train- 
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(Continued from page 44) 


The WAA sponsored An All-University 
Dance Contest, with judges from the Arthur 
Murray Studio. Winners were selected in 
Tango, Fox Trot, Samba, Mamba, Jitter- 
bug, Charleston, Rhumba, and Waltz. The 
new activity was most successful. 

Ihe modern dance group, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Claire Wismer, participated 
in many activities during the year: in addi- 
tion To heir own dance concert, the groups 
danced at the college symposium at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Choreon at 
the Academy of Music and at many assem- 
bly and club programs in and around 
Philadelphia. 


Thoughts of Your Editor 


Do you know that several of the finest 
modern dance books are out of print and 
can only be procured with the greatest difh- 
culty? Do you know why? Do you know 
that it is exceptionally difficult to get dance 
books published? that even the most sym- 
pathetic publishers will accept only one 
dance book every year or so? Do you know 
why? 

Let's all do whatever we can to promote 
a market for current and future dance 
books. Authors and publishers alike will 
show their appreciation in an improved 
quantity and quality of publication. And, 
if you teach major students, do you require 
textbooks for those major classes? Many of 
us neglect to do so, for a variety of reasons. 
But unless we do require students to pur- 
chase dance texts, unless we dance teachers 
create a market for the dance books we 
consider outstanding, these books will go 
out of print, joining those many others no 
longer available. 


ing at the University, states that courses of 
study leading to the Master's Degree in 
Hospital Recreation are offered the 
Medical School, the College of Fducation. 
the School of Social Work, and the Divi 
sion of Recreation Leadership. Fred Chap- 
man, state supervisor of patients’ programs, 
State Hospitals of Minnesota, and J. Lloyd 
Baird, assistant area director, Special Serv- 
ices, Veterans Administration, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, teach the 
Hospital Recreation 
Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, associate pro 
tessor, Department of Health Education 
and Physical Education, Columbia Univer 


specific courses in 


sitv, who was instrumental in establishing 
the curriculum in Physical Education and 
Recreation in Rehabilitation at Springfield 
College, has recently instituted two areas 
of specialization at Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, Recreation in 
Rehabilitation and Physical Education in 
Rehabilitation. As at Springfield and Min 
nesota, strong undergraduate course pre- 
requisites must be shown for acceptance, 
careful screening of candidates is effected, 
and requirements for graduation includ: 
clinical observation and practice. 
tinued refinement of these three curricu 
lums promises to constitute a significant 
development in our professional field. * 


namely: 


The con 
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(Continued from page 27) 
Professional Preparation 


Today some 50 colleges and uni- 
versities offer undergraduate 
grees in recreation and about one- 
third of them also offer Master's and 
about one-tenth Doctor's degrees in 
this field. Some 2,000 students are 
enrolled as majors in recreation and 
approximately 600 degrees are grant- 
ed each year. The content of the 
professional preparation covers four 
general areas, namely general edu- 
cation, acquisition of activity or pro- 
gram skills, recreation theory, and 
practice field) work recreation 
agencies. Graduate work is more 
specialized and may be taken in 
such areas as recreation and park 
administration, hospital recreation, 
industrial recreation, school camp- 
ing, and college teaching in recrea- 
tion. 

Recreation today is experiencing 
the need for specialization long ago 
encountered by the older professions 
of law, medicine, engineering, and 
education. This specialization is 
generally reserved for the graduate 
level and demands successful exper- 
ience as a prerequisite. 

Most of the institutions providing 
professional preparation place a high 
value upon supervised-practice field- 
work experiences and have working 
agreements with a variety of recrea- 
tion agencies in their immediate 
geographical area. Undergraduates 
are also expected to secure paid ex- 
perience as a playground leader or 
camp counselor during some or all 
of their summer vacation periods. 

In the absence of accreditation 
procedures, the quality of —profes- 
sional preparation varies widely 
among the institutions. Present steps 
being taken by accrediting organiza- 
tions in co-operation with represent- 
atives of the professional societies in 
recreation will do much to elimi- 
nate poor practices and to strength- 
en good practices. 


Selection of Students 

Recreation is based upon a free 
choice concept and thus the profes- 
sional leader cannot rely on any ar- 
ficial motivations or compulsory 
requirements as a means of attract- 
ing participants. He must depend 
upon his personality and his leader- 


HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


ship skills, and upon progam of- 
ferings which meet people’s needs as 
the tools to influence people and to 
help them to secure recreation for 
themselves. 

It is extremely difficult to secure 
from a four-year university curricu- 
lum in recreation all of the skills 
and personality qualities one needs 
to equip himself as a_ professional 
recreational leader. What the uni- 
versity program can do is to polish 
and perfect the basic skills and 
sound personality factors essential to 
successful recreation leadership and 
which the entering student should 
already possess. 

High school students who have 
developed a good pattern of recrea- 
tion interests, who participate in 
student activities and student gov- 
ernment, who have shown an_ in- 
terest community service, who 
have been to camp, who are liked 
by their fellow students, and who 
are good scholars are the ones who 
will succeed in professional train- 
ing programs in recreation. Scholar- 
ship as a factor by itself is not too 
significant. It must be accompanied 
by the group of other factors men- 
tioned here. A combination of the 
two is unbeatable. 

Unless the young man or woman 
entering the professional training 
period has not already effectively 
and broadly participated in recrea- 
tion as a part of his or her pattern 
of daily living and unless he or she 
has not already acquired good per- 
sonality qualities, the/college or uni- 
versity will be accepting poor risks 
if it admits such individuals to the 
recreation curriculum. 

In a sense selection of students in 
recreation is a less doubtful proce- 
dure than in other professions be- 
cause one must already have ac- 
quired many of the qualities that 
are essential to success in the profes- 
sion before he enters the period of 
professional preparation. 
Placement of College Graduates 

Beginning with the school year 
1947-48, data have been gathered 
each year on the supply and _place- 
ment of college recreation graduates 
by the Training Committee of the 
American Recreation Society. The 
data indicate that about 73 per cent 


of those receiving degrees annually 
take full-time positions in recrea- 
tion; that about 9 per cent enter 
part-time jobs in recreation in the 
sense that they have other duties as 
well; and that about 18 per cent do 
not take positions in recreation but 
enter graduate work, or the Armed 
Forces or take positions in teaching 
or business. 

The latest figures, those for the 
school year 1950-51, reveal that ap- 
proximately 42 per cent of those en- 
tering full-time positions went into 
public community recreation agen 
cies such as municipal recreation 
departments and about 22 per cent 
went into private community recre 
ation agencies such as voluntary 
youth-serving agencies. Army recrea 
tion departments, hospitals, institu 
tions, and industry attracted about 
an equal percentage of the degree 
recipients, with each taking from 
approximately 6 to 8 per cent of the 
group. College teaching positions, 
church recreation positions, year- 
round camp positions, and positions 
in state-level agencies took a com- 
bined total of about 8 per cent. 

Men and women graduates with 
a Bachelor’s degree in recreation in 
1950-51 received an average begin 
ning salary of $3,314 in a range 
from less than $2,500 to $4,500. Men 
graduated with a Master's degree re- 
ceived an average salary of $3,741 
in a range from $3,000 to $5,000. 


Supply and Demand 

There is much objective evidence 
to indicate that at present the de- 
mand for professionally trained rec- 
reation personnel exceeds the sup- 
ply. Hospitals, the Armed Services, 
and voluntary agencies are the ones 
which appear to have the greatest 
shortage of personnel. Some agencies 
suffer in the competition for quali 
fied personnel because of their low 
salary standards. This is also true to 
a lesser extent of the whole field as 
compared to other fields such as 
business. 

Well-trained, beginning profes 
sional leaders and experienced lead- 
ers are in most demand, of course, 
and find it comparatively easy to se- 
cure their first position or to ad 
vance to better positions. 


(Concluded on page 
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Physical Education in Hawaii 


the Department of Public Instruction sof 
the Territory of Hawaii has recently estab- 
lished a Division of Physical Education in 
its central office. 

Alvin K. Chang has been appointed Di 
rector of Physical Education. He will be 
responsible for the promotion and improve 
ment of physical education in all public 
schools at all levels throughout the Terri 
tory 


Girl Scouts Recruit Workers 


The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. are cur- 
rently recruiting professional workers to 
serve with councils throughout the country. 

\pplicants should have a Bachelor's de 
gree with at least 20 hours in social sciences, 
successful leadership or administrative ex 
perience with groups, and camp counseling 
experience. 

Further information may be obtained 
fiom the Personnel Dept., Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., 155 E. 44th N.Y. 17, N.Y 


National Conference on Pupil 
Appraisal 

The commission on Life Adjustment Ed 
ucation for Youth, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, sponsored a National Conference on 
Pupil Appraisal for Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation in Washington, D. C., Oct. 6-8. The 
programs of pupil appraisal as carried on 
by health and = physical educators have a 
significant contribution to make to the pro 
gram of life adjustment education. 

Several members of the National Office 
Staff attended the Conference. summary 
of conterence findings will be carried in 
an carly issue of the JOURNAL. 


Second International Conference 


Plans are progressing rapidly for the 
\AHPER Tours to the Second Interna 
tional Congress on Physical Education for 
Girls and Women to be held at the Cité 
Universitaire, Paris, France, July 19-26, 1953. 

The NEA Division of Travel Service is 
making arrangements for an air tour at 
tourist rates to go via New York, London, 
and return via Geneva, Rome, to New York. 
France, Switzerland, Austria, and Italy will 
be the countries visited by those taking 
the sea tour 

Further information about the tours and 
tour reservations may be secured from Paul 
Kinsel, NEA Division of Travel Service, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The tentative program of the Congress 
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REPORT OR 


(sce Sept. JOURNAL p. 54) can be secured 
from Anne Lee Delano, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass 


Little League Baseball 


Arrangements have been made for a 
President's Committee of the ANHPER to 
meet with the Executive Committee of 
Little League Baseball, at an early date, 
to discuss mutual problems concerned with 
competition for youth 9-13 years of age. 

\s an outgrowth of the report of the 
three Past-Vice-Presidents of the AAHPER 

Elsa Schneider, Helen Starr, and Sterling 
Winans — exploratory committee has 
been asked to study problems relating to a 
National Conference on Problems of Highly 
Competitive Activities for Children of Ele 
mentary School Age. 

Organizations which have been asked to 
send representatives to the first’ meeting, 
to be held Nov. 
eachers 


14-15, are: the Parent 
Association, National Recreation 
Association, American Recreation Society, 
Department of Elementary School Princi 
pals of the NEA, and the AAHPER 

This committee will explore the needs 
for and possibilities of a national conference 
and may make recommendations to guide 
the sponsoring organizations. 


Joint Meeting with AACTE 


Plans have been made for the second 
annual joint meeting 6f deans and college 
presidents and special subject areas, includ 
ing health, physical education, and recrea 
tion at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa 
tion, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 
12-14, 1953. Joint meetings will be held 
Friday night, Feb. 13, and Saturday morn 
ing, Feb. 14. 

The program, now in process of develop 
ment, provides for a speaker Friday night 
on general education. He will be followed 
by a panel discussion by three or four mem 
bers on the contributions of their “special- 
ties” to general education. It is anticipated 
that one of the panel members will repre 
sent health education, physical education, 
and recreation. 

The Saturday morning meetings are be 
ing planned as a follow-up of the Friday 
night general session. Deans and college 
presidents will meet with personnel in vari 
ous subject areas. One section will be de 
voted to health, physical education and 
recreation. 

Deans and college presidents will serve 
as discussion leaders at the section meetings. 
Following the section meetings, three or tour 
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TO COAST 


roving reporters will summarize the dis 
cussions in a general session. 

\ large representation of personnel in 
health education, physical education, and 
recreation may encourage the AACTE to 
hold joint mectings annually 

The Association invites you to attend 
the general session on Friday night and the 
special joint session on health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation to be held on Feb. 14. 


CNCA Meeting Held at Yale 


[he Second Annual Conference for Na- 
tional Co-operation in Aquatics was held 
at Yale University, on Oct. 30-Nov. 1. The 
program featuring work 
groups, and discussions stressed the con 
ference theme “Leadership in Aquatics.” 


demonstrations, 


Clothing and Equipment Needed 


Do you have any good athletic clothing 
in vour locker room? Do you have some 
usable athletic equipment which you are 
intending to replace? 

The Save the Children Federation can 
put these materials to good use in the Fed- 
eration’s rehabilitation projects among un- 
derprivileged children in this country and 
in South Korea. 

The collection of these materials would 
be a good service project for Student Major 
Clubs, WAA'’s, or GAA'’s. The material 
when collected should be sent to the Save 
the Children Federation Workroom, Ault Road 
and Rutledge Pike, Knoxville, Tennesse. 

The NEA has a staff committee to work 
with the Federation for the purpose of co 
ordinating the efforts of NEA units. 


New Nurses Organization 

During the 1952 biennial Nursing Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, the National 
League for Nursing, with Divisions of Nurs- 
ing Services and of Nursing Education, was 
organized to replace the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing, National League 
of Nursing Education, and National Organi 
zation for Public Health Nursing 

Ruth Sleeper, R.N., director of the School 
of Nursing and Nursing Service, Mass. Gen 
eral Hospital, Boston, and chairman of the 
Joint Commission for the Improvement of 
the Care of the Patient, was elected Presi 
dent of the new organization. 

NLN has as members both individuals 
and agencies. Its objective is to help meet 
the nursing needs of people by furthering 
the development and improvement of nurs 
ing education and of organized nursing 
services in communities. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Gymnasium 
Apparatus 


Whether you need only a single” 
item of gym apporatus...or all the 
physical-fitness equipment required to. 
completely furnish the largest modern gym 
.. you can get it from Medart. For here 
is the Only Complete Single Source 

in The World! | 
Here is equipment reflecting an 
international reputation for skillful design and 

the finest of materials and craftsmanship. Here 
is quality equipment that has won coveted | 
acceptance and approval from thousands of leading — 
schools and colleges, the Olympics and the — 
greatest of championship meets. Here is equipment | 
that has never been surpassed in value, in| 
serviceability, or in precise conformance to 

Officict. stondards. 
If it is your responsibility to r d or buy | 
gymnasium gquipment ...or, if you are concerned | 
in the modernization, planning, building or — 

furnishing of o gymnasium ... it will be to your 
advantage to consult with Medart. Nearly 80 years | 
of experience is at your service without obligation. — 


Wette For Literature 


| 


| 
a TYPICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE MEDART LINE | 
Glimbing Poles & Ladders Stoll Bors 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports Resistance Machines 

Vault, Jump, Game Stenderds @ Rowing Mochines i 

@ Physical Therapy Equipment @ Pulley Weights { 
Equipmer Mats & Mat Trucks | 

| 
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& Foorbelt Physical Therapy | 
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— 


Instantly 

Installed. 
No Nails 
No Screws 


Booklet of 
exercises 
included. 

Recommended 
by doctors and 
health educators 


e 
Price $6.95 


plus shipping charges 


Available at Leading Stores 


Or write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicage 30 
$10.50 


PINNIES 


Red, Green, Orange, Blue, 
Yellow, Maroon, Navy 


Sturdy Fabric, Well Made, 
Color-Fast 


S. D. KISCH, INC.: 
47 West 56th St. 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Shipping charges extra. 


by RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Editor, National Section on Women’s Athletics, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Play Day in Missouri 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, was host to 50 girls from five col- 
leges in a play day held in late May. Ac- 
tivities included archery, golf, badminton, 
softball, table tennis, square dancing, and 
lunch. 


Oregon Announces State Committee 

Margaret Milliken, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, is the new State Representative 
of the State of Oregon. A new State NSWA 
Board has been selected: 

Mildred Crain, representative of North- 
ern WNORC Board, Marylhurst College, 
Marylhurst. 

Dorothea Lensch, recreation representa- 
tive, 115 City Hall, Portland. 

Jeannette Masilionis, Willamette Valley 
Board Representative, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. 

Jeannelle Moorehead, PYA_ representa- 
tive, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Mary Bowman, State Dept. of Ed. repre- 
sentative, Salem. 

Mrs. Janet Stutz, Girl Scout representa- 
tive, Eugene. 

Patricia Mounts, state soccer chairman, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Sister Marita Joan, state basketball chair- 
man, St. Mary's Academy, Portland. 


Virginia Elects Sports Chairmen 

Mildred Droste, Mary Baldwin. College, 
Staunton, Va., has been elected Virginia 
Representative of NSWA. Sports Chair- 
men elected are as follows: 

Basketball: Mollie Fleet, St. Catherine's 
School, Richmond. 

Tennis: Marjorie Berkeley, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg. 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL 


Affiliated with Tufts College and Now Located on Tufts College Campus 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — PHYSICAL THERAPY 


For young women with college entrance credits, four-year programs in 
physical education and physical therapy, leading to a B.S. in Education. 
Physical Therapy approved by the American Medical Association. De- 
sirable residences. Nearly 100% placement of graduates. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Director 


dd 


Bouve-Boston School, Medford 55, Massachusetts 


of Admissions 


Softball: Celeste Ulrich, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg. 

Swimming: Frances Chapman, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond. 

A list of rated basketball and hockey offi- 
cials in the state has been compiled and 
will soon be mimeographed and _ distrib- 
uted. 


New Members of N. Y. Committee 

New members of the N. Y. State Commit- 
tee are as follows: 

Marie Schuler, associate in physical edu- 
cation, State Education Department, Al- 
bany. 

Frances R. Stuart, assistant in physical 
education and recreation, State Education 
Department, Albany. 

Eileen Bell, president of the Association 
of Women in Physical Education of N. Y. 
State, Bronxville. 


Missouri Sports Chairmen 
Sally Bemis, state NSWA representative 
in Missouri, reports the following Sports 
Chairmen: 
Basketball: Margo Ver Kruzen, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles. 
Hockey: Mrs. Jacqueline Sharp, Webster 


Groves H. S., Webster Grove. 


Softball. Shirley Falls, Sikeston H. S., 
Sikeston. 

Volleyball: Barbara Wade, Maplewood 
H. S., Maplewood. 


Col da ¢, ittee M 


Colorado plans a more active NSWA 
group for 1952-53. Dorothy Lawhead, the 
state representative, announces Virginia 
Frank, Colorado A & M, as the state soft- 
ball chairman, Katherine Ley, University 
of Colorado, as basketball chairman, and 
Helen Connor, Western State College, as 
soccer chairman. Margaret Robertson and 
Betty Brown also serve on the state com- 
mittee. 


North Carolina Sports Chai 

Sports chairmen for North Carolina for 
1952-53 are: 

Basketball: Mary E. Van Dyke, Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

Volleyball: 
Greensboro. 

Softball: Mattie Barringer, Needham- 
Broughton High, Raleigh. 

Swimming: Kathryn Luttgens, WCUNC, 
Greensboro. 

Tennis: Elizabeth Bookhout, Duke Uni- 
versity. * 


Eleanor Wolfe, WCUNC, 
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(Continued from page 10) 


function of physical education. 
Sports constitute the very core of 
physical education. The intercol- 
legiate sports program is a comple- 
ment and a supplement—a part of 
the total. “Athletic departinents,”” un- 
fortunately, have become the impor- 
tant function and physical education 
has been made subservient. Eliminate 
the cancerous motive of dollar-profit 
from the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram. Make the necessary financial 
provisions in the physical education 
budget to permit and insure a chal- 
lenging and stimulating sports cal- 
endar of activities such as has been 
demonstrated at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. If such is done or similar 
plans developed much of the evil 
will be eliminated. The insidious 
and unscrupulous practices of many 
university officials, coaches, alumni, 
and players are direct end-products 
of greed for quick dollar-profit: and 
prestige. 


What Must Be Done 


Educational leaders must clean 
house. Eliminate the degenerate 
“leaders” from the campuses and 
not the sports. Administrators need 
to make available the tools to do the 
job and give spiritual assistance to 
the diligent and honest physical, 
health, and recreation educators to 
help the school, masses and the peo- 
ple of the nation to become more 
aware of the values and the real 
satisfactions through intelligent 
sports participation. Shake the na- 
tion out of its apathy. Release the 
individual from the machine. Em- 
phasize the value of play. Assist each 
individual to develop skill proficien- 
cy in one or more recreative activi- 
ties and the necessary disciplines so 
that the activity becomes meaning- 
ful and a source of real satisfaction. 
Place the energies, resources, and 
know-how here—give assistance in 
strengthening the human personali- 
ty so that the individual may live 
fully. Help the masses to find the an- 
tidotes for the stresses and strains of 
modern living. These are some of 
the vital responsibilities for physical 
educators and coaches, rather than 
building teams for bowl games and 
getting the $120,000 cash rewards. * 


Fifth Edition 


Drew—Individual 
Gymnastics 


Revised and edited by Hazet L. Kinzity, M.A 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 


Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 


As medical science has turned its at 
tention to the study of certain ill 
nesses and diseases which may be 
controlled or eliminated, so physical 
education has widened its scope to 
include education in preventive 
measures. This edition presents the 
picture of outstanding remedial ab 
normalities and emphasizes the wis- 
dom of a more concentrated study of 
individual needs. The chapter de- 
voted to exercises includes clear de 
scriptions and many line drawings. 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


Sth Ed. 222 Pages. 115 Illus. $3.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Second Edition 


Thorndike—Manual of 
Bandaging, Strapping, 
and Splinting 
By Avucustus THornpike, M.D., F.A.CS 
4ssociate in Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School; Chief Surgeon to the Department of 
Hygiene, Harvard University 
Che proper technics of dressing, ban 
daging and splinting, with stress on 
the need for effective results and 
consideration of the patient, are 
given in this manual. Emphasis ts on 
the principles of support, elevation, 
immobilization and gentle compres 
sion, with technic explained fully 
“This volume will prove useful in 
correct treatment of all conditions 
requiring bandaging.” — Northwest 

Medicine. 


2nd Edition. 148 Pages. 
119 Jllustrations. $2.00 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BIG, STURDY TOWELS, WOVEN 
TO LAST 500 LAUNDERINGS 


Quality always pays . . . and that’s why McArthur Super-Gym 
and Super-Turk towels have become famous as the most eco- 
nomical school towels on the market. They're made of long 
staple, triple-twisted, 2-ply yarns . 
- . +» and made to last! Your extra bonus is the McArthur 
free towel repair service. Write today for information. 


GEO. Me ART Hl U it BARABOO, WIS. 


. . 20” x 40” shrunk size 


LOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Velland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
STUDENTS 
by HENRY AZHDERIAN 

jr.-Sr. High School, Chino, California 
\T TIMES we have found in rather difh 
cult to have the boys in our physical educa 
tion classes abide by our rules and regula 
tions. As a consequence, we drew up certain 
fundamental instructions and had them 
mimeographed. Each boy was given a copy 
of the material, told to study it (he was ex 
amined on the contents) and to permit his 
parents to read it at their pleasure. 

We feel the parents have a right to know 
what is expected of their boys. The results 
were immediate and gratifying. The in 
formation served as-a constant reminder to 
the boys to wear clean gym clothes, report 
injuries, and other necessary things such 
as acceptable citizenship patterns. 

We have received many favorable com 
ments concerning this plan from parents 
during “Open House” sessions. I strongly 
favor such a practice. It has led to a bet 
ter student, teacher, and parent relation 
ship 


Instructions to 
Physical Education Students 


|. Students must wear complete gym 
clothes while participating. 
Your equipment must be marked with 
your name 
All participants must shower after play 
ing period. 
Foot bath must be used upon leaving 
shower 
Report all injuries to instructor at 
once, 
Report all lost and found articles to 
instructor at once. 
Department or instructors not respon 
sible for stolen or lost equipment. 
Lockers must be kept locked at all 
times 
No student excused from participa- 
tion without proper authorization. 
Three unexcused suit cuts mav lower 
student's grade 
Gym suits should be washed at least 
once a week; socks and supporters 
should be changed at least twice a 
week. 

GRADES ARE BASED ON 
1. Attendance 


Attitude. 

Sportsmanship. 

Effort. 

Progress. 

Those other attributes characteristic of 
good citizenship: 


(a) Respect for property. 
(b) Respect for rights of others. 
(c) Cleanliness, etc. 


DISPLAYS BUILD 
INTRAMURAL INTEREST 


by ALEX FRANCIS 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Hays, Kansas 
THE PROBLEM of building and main 
taining interest is an ever-present one for 
the director of intramurals on a college 
campus, where hundreds of activities are 
in constant competition for the student's 
time. 

One means I have found effective in 
arousing the interest of the students at 
the very beginning of the college vear is a 
display of intramural awards. This display 
is put up just before enrollment begins, in 
a glass-enclosed case reserved for us in the 
general college bulletin boards, which are 
centrally located. The photographs in 
cluded in the display are intended to 
arouse interest by showing intramural ac 
tivity pictures and shots of the intramural 


directors and the winner of the last in 
dividual award. 

Another project which keeps our pro- 
gram before the students is our display of 
intvamural championship winners. This is 
made up of wood placques, on which rec- 
ords and each year's winners are recorded. 
rhis display, hung in a conspicuous place 
in our men’s gymnasium, provides a lasting 
type of recognition for our winners and is 
a constant reminder to members of our 
men’s physical education classes, which 
meet in the building, of the scope of our 
program. (See photograph.) 


A BASKETBALL RULES 
SESSION 

by CHARLOTTE REID 

1605 N. W. 7th Ave. 

Gainesville, Florida 
FOR A GOOD rules session try THE 
GAME. On the floor draw a_ basketball 
court at least seven feet by five feet. Draw 
division line; free-throw lines, lanes and 
arcs; and a center circle. The center circle 
should be at least a foot in radius and the 
free-throw area should be at least a foot 
long. 

On separate slips of paper write each of 
the “A PLAYER SHALL NOT’s” (there 
are approximately 60 of use in this game) . 
Each slip should be numbered to corre 
spond with teacher's copy of rules or out 
line of infringements. 

The class should be divided into teams 
Each team in turn sends a player to choose 
at random a slip of paper. The player af- 
ter reading the slip she has chosen returns 
the paper to the teacher and acts out the 
situation involving the specified infringe 
ment of the rules. Her teammates must de 
cide type of infringement and the penalty. 
If the team is successful, it receives two 
points. If it fails and the other team suc 
ceeds in identifying the type of violation 
and the penalty, it receives one point for 
free-throw. 

The winning team will be the one hay 
ing the largest number of points after both 
teams have an equal number of trials.® 


INTRAMURAL CHAMPIONS 


INDIVIDUAL WINNERS 
: 
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TWO-MAN WINNERS 
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“,.no trouble with slippery floors 


“SEAL-O-SAN is my rec dation to anyone who asks me 
about floor finishes,” says Coach Harold Anderson. “When I came to Bowling Green 
University ten years ago, | insisted that Seal-O-San be used on the basketball floor. 
We had no trouble with slippery floors after that. Sure footing is an absolute 
necessity with a fast breaking attack ... Seal-O-San provides it.” 


Seal-O-San wins approval because it saves measurable a- 
mounts of time and money on daily maintenance and yearly refinishing. Investigate 
this fine finish today. Write us for the locations of Seal-O-San floors in your 
neighborhood which you may inspect. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana * Toronto, Canada 
CD Please send a copy of the 1952-53 BASKETBALL 


COACHES DIGEST. Free to coaches; others please 
send 50¢ handling fee. 


ADDRESS 


city STATE COACHES DIGEST 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


BOWLING GREEN’S GYM 
FLOOR IS FINISHED WITH 
LUSTROUS SEAL-O-SAN 


since we switched fo... 


Havold “Andy” Anderson, 
Director of Athletics and 
Basketball Coach, Bowling 
Green State University 
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University of Illinois Travel-Research 
Project 


Prorrssor THomas Currion has re 
turned to the University of Hlinois after 
spending seven months abroad, combining 
sabbatical leave with a summer spent in 
travel and research. Accompanied — by 
Charles W. Thomas from February and 
joined in June and July by ten other stu 
dents and faculty from the Urbana campus, 
the group carried on with the testing of 
former athletic champions, attendance at 
the World Seminar in Helsinki, the Inter 
national Symposium in Sports-Medicine and 
Physiology, the International YMCA Con 
sultation, and the International Symposium 
on Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation at Vierumaki, Finland. 

Dr. Cureton and Mr. Thomas tested ap 
proximately one hundred men and a few 
women of championship calibre to deter 
mine what fitness characteristics remained 
above the adult average for more than ten 
vears beyond the times of their record 
achievements; also to compare those who 
had kept up a training program with those 
who had not. Other members who joined 
the party were Mrs. Cureton, Mr. and Mrs 
George Gillesby, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Heusner, Charles W. Anderson, Dick Calish, 
Hugh Redden, Vi Kleindeinst, and Ray 
Martinez 

This group centered their work under 
Professor Cureton at the World Seminar 
and at the Occupational Health Institute 
for graduate study and research on aspects 
of sports medicine and physiology. Some 
fifteen internationally known doctors 
shared research papers or projects with 
this group. In addition, Professor Cureton 
and Mr. Thomas operated testing stations 
successively at: (1) Royal Free Medical 
College, University of London, (2) the 
Ecole Superieure d*Education Physique, 
Brussels, Belgium, (3) the National Insti 
tute of Sports, Joinville, France, (4) the 
Centraal Instuut voor Opleiding van Sports- 
leiders, Overveen, Holland. 

Furthermore, Professor Cureton lectured 
at the Carnegie College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Loughborough College, Birmingham 
University, University of Manchester, Ex 
eter College, in three of the University of 
London Medical Colleges, all in England; 
at the Petit Hospital and Olympic Head 
quarters in Paris; to the Sports Physicians 
of Belgium; to the students and faculty of 
the German Sportshochschule, Cologne; and 
gave the opening address of the Intei 
national Symposium of Sports-Medicine and 
Physiology July 17 in Helsinki 


Dominican Republic Workshop in 
Physical Education 


As A MFANS OF improving the physical edu 
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cation programs in the public schools of the 


Dominican Republic, Dr. Joaquin Bolaguer, 
secretary of state for public education of the 
Dominican Republic, engaged the services 
of Dean L. M. Fraley and four members of 
the faculty of the College of Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, and Health of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland to conduct a three 
week work-shop in physical education for 
all physical education teachers of the Do 
minican Republic schools. 

The workshop was directed by Dean Fra 
ley and the members of the faculty who 
assisted him were Drs. Benjamin H. Massey, 
Warren R. Johnson, Dorothy R. Mohr, and 
Janet A. Wessel. The workshop was held 
at the Trujillo Normal School, Ciudad, 
Frujillo, Dominican Republic, between 
August 25 and September 13. One hundred 
and ninety-three physical education teach 
ers from the elementary and secondary 
schools of the Republic were in attendance 

The first two weeks of the workshop were 
devoted to sports and games suitable for the 
secondary schools. The third week was de 
voted entirely to games and recreational ac 
tivities suitable for the elementary schools 
Sports and games taught the first two weeks 
included basketball for bovs and girls, vol 
levball for boys and girls, softball for bovs 
and girls, touch tootball, soccer, speedball 
for girls, track and field, folk and square 
dancing, tumbling apparatus, pyramids for 
boys and girls, badminton, paddle tennis, 
deck tennis, handball, and tennis 

The third week of the workshop was also 
devoted to games and recreational activi 
ties of low and high organization suitable 
for the elementary grades. Some of these 
activities were relays, tag games, tether ball, 
darts, variation table tennis, rhythmics, folk 
dancing, variation volleyball, shuffleboard, 
tumbling, marbles, horseshoes, and quoits 

At the end of the first two weeks of the 
workshop a practical demonstration of all 
secondary school sports and games taught in 
the workshop were performed before the 
Secretary of State and personnel of the De 
partment of Education. The teachers at 
tending the workshop were used in all 
games and activities and were responsible 
for directing them. Results of the demon 
stration were highly favorable. 

The interest, enthusiasm, co-operation, 
and ability of the teachers to learn was 
highly pleasing to those who conducted the 
workshop and to the Secretary of State and 
his colleagues. 


Coronation Invitation 


The principal of Dartford College of 
Physical Education, Dartford, Kent, Eng 
land, has very kindly invited any of our 
women members attending the Coronation 
(June 2, 1953) to stay at the College. Dart 
ford is only an hour's travel from London 
If there is a group interested, the College 
will be availabie for use as a hostel for a 
week during the celebrations. Please write 
Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, Nor- 
thampton, Mass., if you wish to take advan- 
tage of the offer of Miss Alexander, princi 
pal of Dartford College of Physical Educa- 
tion. 
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Nation’s Health at All-Time Peak 

The nation’s health is at an all-time peak. 
Our death rate last year was 91 persons 
for every 1,000 of our population. In 1900 
it was a little over 17 tor every 1,000. 

Children born today have a life expect- 
ancy of 68 years, in 1900 it was only 49. 

Credit for these gains in life and health 
are due to the tremendous advance which 
has been made in medical science and re- 
search. Clear water, safe milk, improved 
sanitation, immunization, and better knowl- 
edge of infant feeding have been in the 
forefront in reducing death rates and in- 
creasing life expectancy. 


Outdoor Education Scholarship 

Anne Guba, graduate of the University 
of Massachusetts, has been awarded one of 
five $1,000 scholarships given by the Na- 
tional Wild Life Association to help school 
children understand the principles of soil 
conservation and, protection of plant and 
wild life. 

Miss Guba will apply the scholarship at 
Boston University where she will combine 
work on her Master's degree with a pio- 
neering outdoor education project in New- 
ton’s elementary schools. As Science Re- 
source Consultant, she will work with New- 
ton teachers planning classroom work which 
will prepare students for trips to the woods, 
nearby farms or bird haunts, to study soil 
erosion, crop planning, or protection of 
wild life. She will work on this project 
with Professor John G. Read, School of 
Education, Boston University. 


The Common Cold Foundation 

The Common Cold Foundation is a non 
profit, free enterprise with a purpose of 
creating and disbursing funds for use in 
developing research and investigation of the 
common cold. 

A conference on the common cold was 
sponsored this year in Chicago, Mlinois. 
The Foundation President is William A. 
Sawyer, M.D., Medical Consultant, Eastman 
Kodak Company. The Executive Director 
is Charles M. Hendricks, M.D., 112 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, Hlinois. 


Mental Health in 1951 
Owen Root, president of the National 
Association for Mental Health, reports that 
the chances of partial or total recovery 
from the most common of the serious men- 
tal illnesses, schizophrenia, have nearly 
doubled in the last 25 years. 

The total number of cases in mental 
hospitals throughout the country is given 
at 650,000, an increase of about 20°, over 
1940. This is due to several factors: an in- 
crease in the number of hospitals, less 
skepticism about using mental hospitals, 
the growth of population, and the increased 
life span. 

Of all mental hospital beds, 97°% are in 
public institutions. None of the state hos- 
pitals meet the standards of the American 
Psychiatric Association for minimum per- 
sonnel. 
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RECREATION ... 
(Continued from page 47) 
Outlook for the Future 

Many signs point to an ever-ex- 
panding opportunity for well-quali- 
fied personnel in recreation. There 
are, however, many problems facing 
the profession. They include accred- 
itation of colleges and universities 
offering professional preparation in 
recreation, certification and identifi- 
cation of qualified personnel, rais- 
ing of salary standards and_better- 
ment of working conditions in gen- 
eral, establishment of state agencies 
and of a federal agency charged 
with, as one of their responsibilities, 
the gathering of and keeping cur- 
rent accounts of the status of the 
recreation profession and the con- 
ditions under which it functions. 

Organizations of fuil-time profes- 
sional people in recreation must ex- 
pand their membership rolls and 
strengthen their place as a basic fac- 
tor in the advancement of the rec- 
reation movement, 

Institutions offering poor prepar- 
ation in recreation must spend the 
funds necessary to employ compe- 
tent faculty and to secure other nec- 
essary curriculum essentials or 
abandon their efforts to prepare pro- 
fessional personnel. All institutions 
need to evaluate and strengthen 
their professional programs. 

Recruitment, selection, training, 
and placement programs for recrea- 
tion personnel must be improved in 
all their aspects. In this regard men- 
tion should be made of the newly 
formed National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Recruitment, Training and 
Placement of Recreation Personnel 
of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

Research in recreation, now ex- 
tremely meager, must be fully en- 
couraged and grants must be estab- 
lished to develop research scholars 
in recreation in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Finally, recreation people and 
park people must come closer to- 
gether professionally just as they 
are doing in the field of operation. 
This applies particularly those 
professionals in the public agencies. 
This consideration must also find 
reflection in professional prepara- 
tion in recreation. * 
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began. Pindar’s immortal ode may 
still thrill its readers, but this idea, 
antiquated and discredited before 
Hitler seized upon it, that the pos- 
session of a certain “type of blood” 
should qualify some individuals and 
disqualify others who lack it, is con- 
tradicted daily in democratic Amer- 
ica. 

A prominent social historian has 

made a very astute observation with 
regard to this controversy. 
There was a technical distinction between 
amateur and professional athletics in’ the 
United States, insisted on with such pe 
dantic precision that a player could be dis 
qualified as an amateur for writing articles 
on his own sport or coaching a schoolboy 
for money in another game; but there was 
little psychological distinction. Both ama 
teur and professional had the essentially 
professional attitude which takes training 
seriously, admires technical form and 
would make almost any sacrifice for vic 
tory. (8, Chap. 10) 


In America every man is expected 
to earn his living, be he gentleman, 
scholar, or otherwise. To hold that 
there is any stigma attached to the 
earning of one’s living through 
sports is an anachronism in Ameri- 
can culture. 


Views on Professional Athletes 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s book, A 
Study of History (10), contains a 
splendid acknowledgment of the im- 
portance of games and sports to the 
well-being of individuals living un- 
der the conditions imposed by our 
modern industrial culture. We are 
assured that it is no accident that 
organized games sports have 
grown in popularity with the rise of 
industrialism; such sport is called “A 
conscious attempt to counterbalance 
the soul-destroying specialization 
which the division of labour unde 
industrialism entails.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Tovnbee does 
not let the matter rest here, but goes 
on to deplore the growth of profes- 
sional athletes, “more narrowly spe 
cialized and more extravagantly paid 
than any industrial technicians...” 
Without wishing to single out 
Mr. Toynbee as a particular target, 
his point of view is representative 
of that held by many of his fellow- 
scholars, and one that in our think- 
ing represents a fundamental mis 


understanding. It is an oft-repeated 
error of mistaking the shadow for 
the substance. Repelled at the rich- 
ness of the frosting, Mr. Toynbee 
has failed to remember the good 
solid layers of cake which support it. 
There would seem to be as much 
logic in “viewing with alarm” a 
magnificent opera performance at 
the Metropolitan or a symphony 
concert at Carnegie Hall, and ignor- 
ing the music-loving public which 
makes such performances possible! 

The exercise of physical skill, men- 
tal acumen, and spiritual courage in 
the field of sports and games is as 
old and &s integral a part of the cul- 
tures of mankind as the expression 
of these same human capacities in 
the fields of music and art. The rich 
and colorful heritage in this area of 
human experience is as much a part 
of the birthright of the children of 
earth as the songs that have been 
sung and the pictures that have been 
painted. 

Why the supremely gifted in 
sports should be barred from that 
all-too-ssmall company of artists 
whose talents bring fame and _for- 
tune, it is difficult to understand. It 
seems quite certain that a_protes- 
sional athlete in the course of his 
training never underwent a more 
rigorous regime than, say, Yehudi 
Menuhin. And if the steep ascent 
from obscurity to fame is always ac- 
complished without chicanery or 
temptation then we must disbelieve 
all biographical and autobiographi- 
cal evidence to the contrary. 

Force in American Democracy 

As a profession we are prone to 
give an undue amount of concern 
to the fact that each year many mil- 
lions of people in America watch 
sports events. We seem to be saying, 
in essence, that is not right! — and 
the inference is that he who fails to 
participate gets no value from the 
experience. The concept that a given 
activity has no meaning unless one is 
a participant cannot be applied to 
sport anv more than it can be ap- 
plied to music or drama or art. What 
a tremendous limitation would be 
imposed on great areas of our cul- 
ture if musicians assumed that only 
performers or composers could enjoy 
music, and if the artists insisted that 
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only those who painted could really 
enjoy the art of the nation. 

Once we have emancipated our- 
selves from the idea that values in 
physical activities can come only 
from active participation, we may 
then proceed to an examination of 
spectator sports in the role of a 
counter-disintegrating force in Amer- 
ican culture. 

Common interests, common loyal- 
ties, common enthusiasms, those are 
the great integrating factors in any 
culture. In America, sports have 
provided this common denominator 
in as great a degree as any other 
single factor. The team rosters of 
our great universities, athletic clubs 
and_ professional teams have some- 
times resembled the third-class_pas- 
senger list of an ocean liner putting 
into the port of New York in the » 
early years of the twentieth century. 
Throughout) America, the many 
groups with their various racial 
backgrounds and cultural heritages 
are often vaguely conscious of their 
differences from one another, and 
eager to find a common meeting 
ground. When this group unites in 
an interest in or hero worship of an 
athlete or a team, all at the same 
time, they feel a sense of homoge- 
neity which they can acquire in no 
other way (7). 

Influence in American Culture 

The democratizing influence of 
spectator sports in American culture 
can scarcely be over-estimated. In 
furnishing a common cultural inter- 
est, fostering understanding across 
class lines, and increasing the in- 
timacy of association with different 
classes, spectator sports have contrib 
uted to those integrating forces 
which are vital and indispensable in 
the preservation of our democratic 
way of life. The lowliest individual 
in the economic or social scale may 
participate with equal benefit and 
pleasure in the spectator sports. The 
bleachers are equally cordial to coal 
miners, politicians, and bank presi- 
dents. 

Every culture must havc its licroes, 
its folk mythology. The publicity 
and attention given to sports, and so 
greatly criticized by many, make pos 
sible the cultivation in the minds of 
millions of small boys the picture of 
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a “hero” more in line with our cul- 
ture than the soldier or the dictator. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in its statements regarding the 
purposes of education in American 
democracy indicates that “the edu- 
cated person is participant and spec- 
tator in many sports and other pas- 
times,” and that 

We should not quarrel about participation 

versus observation but should seek to en- 

courage both. The right balance of these 
two types of activity varies with the indi- 
vidual, but for the average person each ac- 

tivity supports and enriches the other.” (6, 

p. 205) 

As teachers of physical education, 
we are ever conscious of our role in 
encouraging and stimulating wider 
participation in pleasurable physical 
activities. One of our responsibili- 
ties lies in attempting to guide stu- 
dents, through the instructional 
program, toward the goal of contin- 
uing participation throughout life. 
Our very sincerity and conscientious- 
ness, however, should not make us 
blind to the role which spectator 
sports do play in our culture in pro- 
viding a joyous and satisfying expe- 
rience for many millions of our fel- 
low citizens. 
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investigation of the techniques that 
are used in the promotion of arts in 
general should be profitable. Since 
the quantity and quality of dance 
education in the elementary grades 
is very limited, and because physical 
education teachers are expected to 
teach dance in the public schools, 
present teacher training methods 
need to be improved. 

The practicability of much of the 
current research in dance has been 
pointed out; however, no implica- 
tion is intended that all studies in 
this field should have immediate 
pragmatic ends. So-called “pure 
research,” historical or philosophical 
research do not have direct utilita- 
rian objectives. Findings of inesti- 
mable value, however, have often 
resulted. Perhaps preoccupation in 
studies labeled “practical” is another 
result of the cultural pattern of our 
time. 

A dance teacher should make use 
of all available historical, philo- 
sophical, and ethnological studies to 
further understanding and improve 
teaching. It is important to know 
the anatomical, physiological, psy- 
chological, and physical aspects of 
movement. There are untold possi- 
bilities in each of these areas for 
real contributions to dance. “‘Re- 
search” and “dance” are not diamet- 
tically opposed. 
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Hayes, R. Theory and Tech- 
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Expression on Secondary and College 
Levels, Doctoral dissertation, Stanford 
University, 1949. 

JourDAN, RutH Brunx. A Modern Dance 
Program for Senior High School, Mas 
ter’s thesis, University of Wyoming, 1950. 

FERDINAND, JR. A Comparison of 
Methods of Teaching Folk Dancing in 
the Elementary School. Doctoral dis 
sertation, University of California (Berk 
eley), 1949. 

Kircuner, Joy Mitter. A Personnel Study 
of Selected Women Teachers of Dance 
in Education. Master's thesis, Texas 
State College for Women, 1950. 


Kraus, Richarp. The International Pro- 
gram in Dance at Teacher's College, 
Columbia University, Doctoral disser- 
tation, Columbia University, 1951. 

Kurtz, Betty. The Place of Dance in 
Rituals from Primitive Times to the 
Present. Master's thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1948 

McDaniet, Parti Bernice. A Syllabus for 
the Teaching of Modern Dance in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges. Master's 
thesis, Texas State College for Women, 
1949. 

Marks, Josrrn E., Il. History and Devel- 
opment of Dance Education in Amer- 
ica, East of the Missisippi, Prior to 
1900, Master's thesis, Springfield College 

Myrrs, Marra C. A Study of Theory and 
Methods of Teaching Modern Dance 
Composition in Physical Education. 
Master's thesis, Smith College, 1950. 

Occ, Jacgurtint. The Development of 
that Movement in Contemporary 
Dance Called “Modern Dance” with 
Special Reference to its Function in 
Theatrical Dance. Master's Thesis, Stan 
ford University, 1945 

Perkins, Eutes L. Modern Dance in Phys- 
ical Education, Master's thesis, Stanford 
University, 1949. 

Mitprep. An Historical Surrey 
of the Uses of Dance in the Drama 
with Implications for its Use in the 
Production of Shakespearean Plays. 
Master's thesis, Texas State College for 
Women, 1947. 

Priester, Evapne L. The Status of Dance 
Programs in Negro Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Master's thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1950. 

Parma. A Syllabus for the 
Teaching of Dance to Men Major Stu- 
dents in the Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Department of the Louisiana 
Normal College. Master's thesis, Texas 
State College for Women, 1942 

A Study of Reliability of a 
Rhythm Test and the Relationship of 
Past Rhythmic Experience to Present 
Rhythmic Ability. Master's thesis, Smith 
College, 1947 

Tiutorson, Joax. A Group of Dance 
Compositions, Master's thesis, Univer 
sitv of lowa, 1952. 

Traver, Mariv. The Derelopment 
of the Ballet on the Concrete Stage in 
the United States of America Between 
1940 and 1946, Master's thesis, Texas 
State College for Women, 1946 

Waciow, I. F. An Experiment in Social 
Dance Testing. Unpublished study, Uni 
versity of Florida, 1952. 

Wattacer, Esruer M. The Kinesiological 
Analysis of Five Selected Modern 
Dance Warm-Ups. Master's thesis, Wel 
lesley College, 1951. 

Ware, Bettie ANNE. An Historical Study 
of Dance at Wellesley College. Mas- 
ter's thesis, Wellesley College, 1949 

Witiiams, Crane. A Syllabus for the 
Teaching of Dance Appreciation to 
College Students at the Undergraduate 
Level. Master's thesis, Texas State Col 
lege for Women, 1952. ® 
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RESEARCH QUARTERLY ABSTRACTS—October 1952 


by HYMAN KRAKOWER 


ege of the 
Autry, Louts E., An Analysis of Water Re- 
sistance and Propulsion in Swimming the 
Crawl Stroke. 

The purpose of the study was to investi 
gate the problem of water resistance and 
propulsion in swimming the crawl stroke 
by means of a performance analysis meth- 
od. All data was obtained from the swim- 
ming efforts of one subject, it being felt 
that time and effort would be better spent 
in securing rather extensive data from the 
efforts of one individual. No attempt is 
made, or intended, to project the results of 
the data to describe the propulsive and re- 
sistive forces of swimming in general terms. 
A towing device was constructed which con- 
trolled the velocity of the attached swim- 
mer and, at the same time, recorded the 
force exerted by the swimmer. 

The surplus-propulsive force exerted by 
a Varsity swimmer in swimming the normal- 
arm stroke, the bent-arm stroke, the short 
kick, the whole stroke using the normal- 
arm stroke and the normal kick, the whole 
stroke using the normal-arm stroke and the 
short kick, the whole stroke using the bent- 
arm stroke and the normal kick, and the 
whole stroke using the bent-arm stroke and 
the short kick were measured for nine dif- 
ferent velocities, within the limits of the 
speed of the stroke. The frequencies of the 
strokes and kicks were controlled by a horn 
sounding device. 


BooKWALtrr, KARL W., The Relationship of 
Body Size and Shape to Physical Performance. 

This is a study of the relationship of 
physique and developmental level, as de- 
termined by the Wetzel Grid, and the In- 
diana State Physical Fitness Test scores of 
1,977 Indiana elementary school boys. The 
specific purposes were to determine wheth- 
er or not it is practical to classify students 
by the Wetzel Grid for performance on 
physical fitness tests and, if so, to establish 
norms for such a Classification. 

It was found that within limits of this 
study there is indication of a fairly sys 
tematic relationship) between physique 
channels and developmental levels accord 
ing to the Grid and the Fitness Scores of 
elementary school boys of Indiana. 


Doscurk, NATHAN AND NELSON, WALKE, The 
Status of Liability for School Physical Educa- 
tion Accidents and Its Relationship to the 
Health Program. 

Properly analyzed, legal decisions point 
the way to improving standards all 


phases of physical activities and in many 
cases to the very preservation of the sub- 
sect in the school curriculum. The authors 
present their materials under the headings 
of: early judicial decisions; changing atti- 
tude of the courts; factors contributing to 
changes in attitude; present laws and their 
implications; survey of cases; trends for 
future; safety implications for educators. 


Epwin’ R., 
CLARENCE 


DONALD WILSON AND 
FRENCH, Measuring Speed and 
Force of Charge of Football Players. 

The study's purpose was to devise a 
method for measuring the speed and hori- 
zontal force of the charge of football play- 
ers by the use of an especially constructed 
apparatus and to determine the relation- 
ship between body weight and force of 
charge, body weight and speed of charge, 
and force exerted. The coefficient of corre- 
lation between body weight and force ex- 
erted was found to be significant on a 5- 
per cent level of probability, scarcely sig- 
nificant for predicative purposes. 


HENRY, FRANKLIN M., Force-Time Character- 
istics of the Sprint Start. 

A theoretical description of the “ideal” 
start, and the influence of foot placement 
upon its effectiveness, was derived from 
physical considerations. To test the hy- 
pothesis, a pressure-recording chronograph 
was mechanically connected to the starting 
blocks. Force-time graphs of the leg thrust 
during the start were obtained. The area 
of each graph was measured, making it 
possible to calculate the effectiveness of 
the individual starts in terms of the run- 
ner’s velocity at the instant of clearing the 
last block. 

Among the findings it was indicated that 
reaction time is uninfluenced by block spac- 
ing and uncorrelated with speed in the 
sprints. The highest proportion of best 
runs and the smallest proportion of poor 
est runs result from starting with a 16-inch 
stance. With block spacing held constant, 
speed in the sprint is significantly related 
to how closely the individual approaches 
the ideal start—defined as early develop 
ment and maintenance of full) maximal 
thrust with each leg until the respective 
blocks are cleared as a necessary result of 
forward motion 
Humepnrey, James F., 
Interest to Collene Men. 

Sixtv men enrolled in a course in Per- 
sonal and Community Hygiene were asked 


Health Problems of 


to indicate their health problems of inter- 
est by writing down the three health prob 
lems of greatest interest to them. This ma- 
terial was developed imto a check list and 
submitted to the men as a future means of 
determining health problems of interest. 


Ketty, ELLEN Davis AND JANE E. Brown, 
The Construction of a Field Hockey Test for 
Women Physical Education Majors. 

This study reports the construction and 
validation of an objective written examina- 
tion on field hockey, designed for use with 
physical education major women who are 
prospective teachers, coaches and umpires 
of field hockey. 


LANTAGNE, Josepu E., Health Interests of 
10,000 Secondary Schocl Students. 

The investigation concerns itself with the 
determination of health interests of sec 
ondary school students as a basis for the 
improvement of the school curriculum in 
health. Participating in this study were 
10,000 students from 26 schools of 10 differ- 
ent states, to whom were given the “Boyd 
Inventory.” An analysis was made of the 
significant interests in the 21 major health 
areas as well as in specific health problems. 
Among the recommendations, the authors 
note “Student interests and needs are not 
always synonomous but often correlate to 
a surprising extent.” 


Loveess, JAMES C., Relationship of the War- 
Time Navy Physical Fitness Test to Age, 
Height, and Weight. 

The data for this study were collected 
at the Miami Naval Training Station, dur- 
ing the period March 1943 to March 1944. 
Athletic specialists especially trained to 
give the Navy test acted as testers. Ap 
proximately 15,000 men were given the 
test and a chance selection of 5,669 cases 
was used for the study. 

There was a decrease in physical fitness 
test scores with an increase in age and 
weight, but no noticeable change with in- 
crease in height. 


STATON, Wrstry M., The Influence of As- 
corbic Acid in Minimizing Post-Exercise Mus- 
cle Soreness in Young Men. 

It was postulated that the addition of 
liberal amounts of ascorbic acid to the nor- 
mal dietary might be of value in minimiz 
ing the localized soreness that follows a 
bout of unusually strenuous exercise. On 
the basis of the obtained data it seems 
justifiable to conclude that the degree of 
post-exercise muscle soreness is minimized 
to a significant extent by the addition of 
ascorbic acid for a period prior to activity 


Witkin, Bruce M., The Effect of Weight 
Training on Speed of Movement. 

A test was made of ,the hypothesis that 
training with heavy exercise of the vesist 
ance type causes an incipient muscle-bound 
condition, defined in part as impaired speed 
of movement. The investigator tested the 
speed of movement of the arm action of a 
group of university students before and 
after a semester of elementary weight train 
ing, and tested a group of skilled weight 
lifters as compared to a control group. * 
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Edwin R. Elbel 
Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Sioux Falls, §. Dak.—March 25-28 


Convention Committee Meets 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Central District Convention Planning 
Committee was held at Washington H. S., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Sept. 8. 

In addition to the Executive Committee, 
composed of L. R. Marti, president; Mrs. 
Herman Gimmestadt, president-elect; R. B. 
Frost, vice-president; Mabel Shirley, past- 
president; Clarence Nelson, member-at- 
large; and Edwin R. Elbel, secretary-treas- 
urer, were members of the local committee 
composed of Douglas Evans, convention 
manager; Marjorie Evans, assistant mana- 
ger; Mrs. Margarite Hinman and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Honkamp, attended the meeting. 

The Washington High School has been 
designated as the Convention headquarters. 


Dr. Brownell To Be Speaker 
\t a recent meeting of the planning 
committee for the 1953 Central District 
Convention, it was announced that Dr. 
Clifford Brownell, president of AAH- 
PER, will be one of the general session 
speakers. 


lowa Frank D. Sill 


New Elementary Facilities 


Fred Bifano, supervisor of elementary 
school physical education in Davenport, re- 
ports the addition of new gymnasiums in 
two elementary schools. 

He also stated that the use of “home 
made” recordings — made in the audio- 
visual department — has proved successful 
in the program. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


State Convention 

The IAHPER Convention to be held in 
Des Moines Nov. 6-8, will feature Dr. Del- 
bert Oberteuffer of Ohio State as guest 
speaker at two of the general sessions. 

Superintendent C. J. Christiansen of 
Clarion will be the speaker at the conven- 
tion banquet. 

Others who will participate in the section 
meetings include: Myrtle Merritt, Mardelle 
Mohn, Margaret Huntington, Clarence G. 
Koob, Forrest Wakefield, Donald Klotz, 
Mrs. Emerson, Mrs. Willson, Miss Reese, 
Lyle Quinn, Brad Wilson, Frank O'Connor, 
Hugo Otopalik, Catherine Nelson, Fred Bi- 
fano, Willard Burke, and Ben Trickey. 


Minnesota LeRoy Maas 


Fall Conferences 

Twelve conferences for health and physi- 
cal education teachers were held through- 
out the state from Sept. 15-Oct. 2. There 
were sessions for both qualified and un- 
qualified teachers. Officers and members of 
each division assisted in the program for 
qualjfied teachers. Joe Neal, state super 
visor, conducted the program for the un 
qualified teachers. 


Sandell in Chicago 
Perry Sandell has resigned as state super 
visor of HPER to accept a position with 
American Dental Association in Chicago. 
He has been replaced by Joe Neal, his 
former assistant. 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physica! Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Osweao, New York 


CONVENTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 
EDA Fall Conference 

The EDA annual fall conference, at Adel 
phi College in Sept., was attended by mem 
bers of the EDA Committee for the Co 
ordination, Advancement and Development 
of Health, Physical Fducation, and Recre 


ation; the executive committee; state asso 
ciation officers; and state directors 

Jeanette Saurborn of Bronxville was 
named co-ordination chairman of the 
C.A.D. group. Boston was selected as the 
conference site for 1955. 

The groundwork was laid for the Pitts 
burgh conference to be held April 19-23, 
1953. “Ideals in Action” will be the theme 


Massachusetts Barbara J. Hall 


MAHPER Meeting 


The tall meeting will be held on Nov. 10 
and will have as the speaker J. B. Nash 
His topic will be “The World Seminar on 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea 
tion” held in Helsinki this summer. 


Health Conference Held 


A School Health Conference for superin 
tendents sponsored by the Mass. Dept. of 
Education and the Mass. Dept. of Public 
Health was held on Sept. 23 at State Teach 
ers College, Bridgewater. The theme was 
“How may the new school health regula 
tions be implemented?” 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind 


CONVENTION 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-May 1 


Midwest Convention Set 


The theme of the Midwest Convention, 
to be held April 28-May | in Madison, Wis., 
is “Youth and Our Responsibility.” 

Events include on Wednesday, April 29, a 
preconvention general session. On April 30, 
there will be section meetings, division 
meetings, and a convention banquet. The 
last day there will be continuing meetings 
and the second general session 

Glenn Holmes of the Madison Public 
Schools is Convention Manager. Headquar 
ters are in the Loraine Hotel 


Indiana Garrett G. Eppley 


Recreation Institute 


The planning committee for the Great 
Lakes Park Training Institute, conducted 
by Indiana Univ., met at Pokagon Stafe 
Park, Angola, Sept. 12-13. 

The following topics were designated for 
its annual meeting to be held Feb, 23-27 
day camp programs, park naturalist pro 
giams, annual reports, park and recreation 
surveys, in-service training, techniques of 
park police and rangers, what the mayor 
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expects of the park and recreation dept., 
park and recreation films, and soil condi 
tioning. 

Iwo days of the five-day institute will 
be devoted to workshops on practical appli 
cations of these topics. 

Reservations should be made with the 
Manager, Potawatomi Inn, Pokagon State 
Park, Angola, Ind. Copies of reservation re 
quests should be sent to Dept. of Recrea 
tion, Ind. Univ., Bloomington 


Ohio Pau! E. Landis 


Special Project Initiated 

The Men’s Physical Fdutation Ass'n. at 
Ohio State sponsored a special project at 
the State School for the Mentally Retarded 

One evening a month at the school was 
devoted to planning and conducting a rec 
reational program for the children. The 
activities consisted mostly of elementary 
group games and individual stunts 


Driver Education Training 

The State Department of Education no 
longer sponsors 40-hour institutes for the 
training of teachers in driver education. 
This responsibility has been assumed by the 
following ten Ohio colleges and universi 
ties approved for teacher training in this 
area: Bowling Green State University, Cen 
tral State College (Wilberforce), Denison 
University, Kent State Universitv, Miami 
University, Ohio State University, Ohio 
University, College of Steubenville, Univer 
sity of Cincinnatoi, Wilmington College. 


West Virginia 


Med. School To Offer Broad Curriculum 

In accordance with a recent study of the 
state’s needs in health education, planners 
of the new medical school at West Virginia 
Univ. are setting up a broad curriculum 
based on four major professional fields 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, and pharmacy 

There will be supplementary training in 
seven specialized services: medical tech 
nology, dietetics and nutrition, medical rec 
ord library science, medical social service 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, and 
N-ray technology. 

Provision is being made for an expected 
enrollment of about 980 students 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Publi 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
CONVENTION 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


Convention Features Work and Play 
The Southern District Convention will be 


Instruction 


held April 8-10 in the “City of Sunshine” 
St. Petersburg, Florida. ‘Education's Chal 
lenge: Ethical Standards, Moral Values” is 
the Convention theme. 

The opening general session at 8 PAM. on 
\pril 8 will be in the ballroom of the So- 
reno Hotel, convention headquarters. ‘The 
closing event will include a dinner, floor 
show, moonlight water show, including the 
“Aquakids,” and dancing at the Sunset 
Club. 

Convention manager is Paul Bauder of 
Pinellas County, Fla. 

An address by Dr. C. L. Brownell, AAH 
PER president, will highlight the conven 
tion. 

The Convention follows the Easter holi- 
days, so that visitors may take advantage of 
a few extra days enjoying the recreational 
facilities of St. Petersburg: big league base 
ball teams in spring training, golf, swim 
ming, gulf fishing, and visiting youth ac 
tivity programs and the municipal charm 
sc hool 


Professional Preparation Conference 


The fourth annual Conference on Profes 
sional Preparation in Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation for Ala 
bama, Florida, and Georgia will be heid at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Dec. 4-6. 

Dr. Vernon Lapp of Auburn will be in 
charge of arrangements for the conference 
One day will be devoted to discussions for 
each of the major areas. Conferences in the 
past have utilized the Jackson's Mill and 
Pére Marquette Reports as guides. 

Problems involving curriculum, elemen 
tary interscholastic athletics, and other 
problems peculiar to these states will be on 
the agenda for this vear’s meeting. 


Florida 


Frank Philpott 
Univ. of Florida Represented in Helsinki 


The Univ. of Florida’s College of Physi 
cal Education and Health was one of the 
four institutions representing the United 
States at the International Symposium of 
Medicine and Physiology of Sports and 
Athletics in Helsinki, Finland, last summer 

A report by Dr. Wesley M. Staton was 
included in the Section of Physiology and 
Experimental Research. 


First Psychiatrist at University 


Dr. James H. Closson has become the 
Univ. of Florida’s first’ psychiatrist in its 
Dept. of Student Health, College of Physi 
cal Education and Health. He is also con 
sultant for the Florida Center of Clinical 
Services. He was formerly Director of Stu 
dent Health and Staff Psychiatrist at Wash 
ington State College. 


New Position Created 


Mrs. Pearl FE. Alexander will fill the new 
ly created position of Physical Therapist, 
Dept. of Student Health, at the Univ. of 
Florida. In addition to her duties, she will 
advise students in the new curriculum lead 
ing to a Physical Therapy degree and serve 
as an instructor in this course. 


Mrs. Alexander was formerly Chief Physi 
cai Therapist at the Iron Mountain Vet 
erans’ Hospital in Michigan. 


Georgia Thomas E. McDonough 


Facilities Report 


J. M. Gooden, co-ordinator of health, 
physical education, and recreation, reports 
that special teachers in these areas have 
been attracted to schools in Georgia as a 
result of salary increases. 

Also, better facilities and equipment are 
being provided. Lunchroom and _ teacher 
nurse workshops have been sponsored. The 
extended school program operated last sum 
mer for the first time. 

New appointments include a trained per 
son to initiate a program for exceptional 
children and a director of driver education. 

The State Dept. of Education is studying 
certification of teachers. 


Atlanta Progress Report 


Cecil Moon, director of physical educa 
tion, Atlanta Public Schools, reports that 
of the 13 high schools in the city of At 
lanta, 11 have gymnasiums and two more 
will have them built in 1952-53. 

There has been a tremendous increase in 
outside facilities; approximately 30 new 
volleyball courts, 3 new soccer fields, 18 new 
basketball courts, 10 new softball diamonds, 
every school has added apparatus such as 
chinning bars, parallel bars, and climbing 
ropes. 

Seven outdoor concrete basketball eourts, 
70’ x 90’ have been built in elementary and 
secondary schools during the past two years. 

Mr. Moon also reports that a citywide 
physical education curriculum been 
compiled and that all seasonal activities are 
closely co-ordinated with the interscholastic 
athletic program 


Virginia Harold K. Jack 


AHPER Meeting 


The AHPER fall meeting conducted in 
co-operation with the Virginia Education 
Association was held Oct. 24 in Richmond 

Speaker for the general session was Helen 
Stuart, State Dept. of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina. Her subject was “Effective 
Instruction in Elementary Physical Fduca- 
tion.” 

Following the general session, the partici 
pants divided into elementary and second- 
ary sections. At each of these meetings, a 
panel of experts answered specific questions 
directed from the andicice. 


National Awards in Safety 

Virginia public schools received national 
recognition in two areas of safety. In the 
national Traffic Safety inventory, conducted 
by the National Safety Council, Virginia 
scored first in the Southern Region and 
tied for first with Pennsylvania on a nation- 
al basis. 

The inventory revealed that the safety 
program in the schools of Virginia was out- 
standing and that positive leadership in the 
field of safety was most evident as a result 
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of the achievements and interest in the 
program. 


In the field of Driver Education, Virginia 


received the Award of Merit for the quality, 
and quantity of its school programs of 
Driver Education. 

The Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, in co-operation with the Presi- 
dent's Highway Safety Conference, sponsors 
the annual statewide analysis in this field 
of work and makes the awards to the hon 
ored states. 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Veaas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Logan, Utah—April 8-10 


Corrections 

Elizabeth Dutton, Utah State Agricultural 
College, is the Vice-President for Physical 
Education for the District. 

Lloyd Webster, 808 North Spring St., 
Los Angeles 12, is President of the Cali- 
fornia State Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 


Executive Committee Meeting 
The Executive Committee met in Las 
Vegas, Nev., Sept. 20-21, to make plans for 
the District Convention which will be held 
in Logan, Utah, April 8-10. Hi Hunsaker, 
convention chairman, met with the Com 
mittee. 


Arizona Sally Henry 


AHPER To Hold Annual Meeting 
The Arizona AHPER will hold its annual 


meeting Nov. 7 in Phoenix. 


The program will include discussions and 
panels on recreation, health, and camping. 
The latter will discuss camping education 
in Arizona and the United States, values, 
organization, and problems in 
training. 


teacher 


First Statewide Competition 
Che High School Interscholastic Associa 
tion of Arizona will introduce its first state- 
wide competition in wrestling and gym- 
nastics during University Week, the 2nd 
week of May, 1953, at the Univ. of Arizona. 


California Hilda Kozman 


Conference Set 
‘The annual conference of the State Asso- 
ciation will be held in Fresno, March 29-31. 
The Central Section of the state organiza- 
tion will be the host. 
Larry Pape is Conference Chairman and 
James Bradshaw, Conference Manager. 
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WHITE 
78QS 


T-SHIRTS 
Standard weight, full cut cot- 
ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design $8.40 Doz. 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 


84QS 


ton. All athletic colors in 
stock. Sizes S-M-L. 


With design $9.60 Doz. 


USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all 
colors to order. Navy/Gold in —_ Sizes 


FAMOUS CHAMPION 
REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 


athletic 


9.80 Doz. 


Pep Up Your Gym Program i 
CHAMPION puysicac eo UNI ORMS 


Write for Compiete Catalog 


‘DIRECT! 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ith 


SHORTS 

WHITE Elastic waist (114” webbing), 
KEJ full cut, 4-piece cotton twill. 
White only. Sizes 24 to 42. 

Plain $7.80 Doz. 

With design, $9.60 Doz. 

COLORS Elastic waist (1% 
KE/8 


” webbing), 
full cut, 4-piece, fast color 
sanforized cotton. Al/ colors. 
Sizes 24 td 40. 


Plain $9.00 Doz., 
With design, $10.80 Dox. 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN 

DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
On all T-Shirts and Shorts, Champion will 
provide consecutive numbers as a part of the 
design at no extra charge. Why not take 
advantage of this very desirable “identifi- 
cation” feature! 


MANUFACTURERS 


from yarn to 
finished product 


New Mexico Caskey Settle 


President Spends Active Summer 


Dudley De 


Groot, president of the South 


west District and football coach at the 
Univ. of New Mexico, worked under Gen 
eral Schwartz, Chief of Special Services, at 


an Athietic 


this summer. 


In August, 


Clinic in Garmisch, Germany, 


he went to Honolulu, Hawaii, 


for the Athletic and Physical Education 
Clinic. From there, he went on to San Luis 
Obispo to attend the Calif. State Athletic 


Workshop. 
He ended 


meeting of t 
Asosciation. 


the summer in Chicago at a 
he American Football Coaches 
* 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Maud L. Knapp 
and Frances Todd 
This stimulating new book discusses the parallel be- 
tween sports and democratic practices. The au- 
thors set forth four objectives of physical education 
and give 62 democratic procedures for realizing 
them. A timely re-examination of basic values with 
emphasis on intermediate and high school grades. 
The book includes student evaluation check list and 
self-rating scale. Professor Knapp is Director of 
Physical Education for Women at Stanford Univer- 
sity and Dr. Todd is counsellor at Balboa High 
School, San Francisco. 56 pages, 5'/2 x 8'/, - $1.25 
Order — THE NATIONAL PRESS, Millbrae, Calif. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT oF ATHLETICS and PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ARCHBOLD GYMNASIUM, SYRACUSE 10.N. Y. 


October 1, 1952 
To AAHPER: 


I have been a member of AAHPER for many years 
without telling you, in so many words, of the 
great sense of pride I take in my membership. 
The benefits are so many, and the cost is so 
reasonable, no one in the profession should fail 
to ally himself with the Association. 


Each Journal brings somethinf of value—it may 
be an editorial with a fresh point of view or 
a "how to do it" article that brings joy to 
pupils and a sense of accomplishment to the 
teacher. The mention of a new publication may be 
especially helpful; the advertisements describing 


products and equipment on the market are always 
useful. 


To persons interested in professional re- 
search, the Research Quarterly is continually 
profitable. 


The lifelong friendships that develop from 
working with fellow members of the profession in 
Association activities are derivatives of Asso-=- 
ciation membership that cannot be measured. 


For all of these reasons, 


I am a life member 
of the Association. 


Cordially yours, 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 l6th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


O New 
(Type of membership) 


enclosed [) Please bill me. 
(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Sept. ’52 
No subscription 


Jan, ’53 


available without membership.) 


NOVEMBER 


(0 Renewal 


52, THE 


American Playground Device Co. 
Berman Chemical Co. 

Body Mechanic Charts 

Bouvé Boston School of Education 
Capezio, S., Inc. 

Champion Knitwear Co. 
Chatila and Co., A. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons.'d 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Coca-Cola Co., The 

Duke University 

Folk Dance Catalog, The 
Gilbert, Pia 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Kisch, S. D., Inc. 

Ladd, Valeria 

Larsen, Marjorie S. 

Lea & Febiger 


MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 


McArthur & Sons, George 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Moore Co., E. R. 

Mosby Co., C. V. 

National Press, The 
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National Sports Equipment ¢ Co. 


NSWA 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc. 


Olympian Industries, Inc. 
Porter Corporation, J. E. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
Rek-O-Kut Co. 

Russell Records 

Saunders Co., W. B. 
Selva & Sons, Inc. 

Square Dance Associates 
Stanley Co., George 
Stone, Walter L. 

Superior Sportswear Co. 
Teela-Wooket Camps 
"Today's Health" Magazine 
Voit Rubber Corp. 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Regular 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 


Professional 


(Includes $2 for Journal 


Student 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student 
Professional 


(Includes $2 for Journal 


$ 5.00 


10.00 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


2.50 


5.00 


and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 


JOURNAL OF THI 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
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Here's Beauty Comrort 


National GIRLS’ GYM SUIT 


STYLE 245 
“WINNER” 


The “Winner” is well 
named. A favorite in gym 
classes everywhere, the at- 


tractive Style 245 features / 
smart tailoring and clever 
action-comfort design 


You'll like the four-pleat- ret 
ed front, exclusive pleated : Sports Equipment 
action-back, the slimming 
darts in waist and back, 
the gripper-front attached 
blouse, and other features. 
Finest sanforized suiting 
Is used, colorfast, durable, 
perfect fitting. Also avail 
ide with elastic-leg inner 
bloomer (Style 245C). 
Write for new 1952 
Illustrated Circular No 
512 showing 12 Gavin Suits 
of late design. \ttractive 
prices 


sports EQuiPMENT CO. ond tac wis 


AN EASY WAY TO CLEAN SWIMMING POOLS 
AND SHOWER ROOMS 


CHAMPIONS | without hard rubbing. Simply sprinkle 
CHOOSE 


powder on damp surface, mop 
lightly, and flush with clear water. 
® Removes rust stains, lime deposits 
soap, oil, body grease and algae 
formation. ® Minimizes conditions 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT that breed and spread infectious 
i germs. ® Harmless to hands, cloth- 
b ing, floor drains. Odorless. 
Finest In The World 
for The World's There's nothing else like it! It works 
Greatest Athieres like a charm even where hard rub- 
bing with ordinary cleaners has 
failed. 


Write for liberal free sample. 


BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
724 Superior Street Toledo 4, Ohio 
Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz. 
Please send quantity prices. 
NAME 
-TREEI 


TNE FIWEST IN THE CITY & STATE 


it 
“The Choice of who play the Game” 
\ \ 
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Authentic Apparatus for Your 
GYMNASIUM 


Apparatus makes a gymnasium authentic... truly a 
place “where brave feats of strength and bodily con- 
trol” are performed .. . in classic tradition. 

Authentic apparatus, such as is manufactured with 
modern methods by the 84 year-old J. E. Porter Cor- 
poration, permits “horizontal” physical development 
of student populations .. . building health and fit- 
ness uniformly for all. 


Porter's installation engineers will gladly help you 


plan for efficient, adequate tacilities ... promptly at 
your request. 


Standard items can be shipped immediately from 
present stocks. Estimates for installed equipment 
submitted without obligation. 


WRITE FOR PORTER’S CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
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